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The University as a Social Institution* 
By SAMUEL P. CAPEN 


ROBABLY you do not fully realize how intimate and 
p how tenacious is the bond between you and the University 
of Buffalo. But let me assure you, you cannot break it. 
Some of you may shortly leave this spot and never return, 
yet you cannot obliterate your memories; indeed, as you 
grow older the memories of your student days are likely to 
become more vivid and more precious. Nor can any of you 
alter the fact that the academic credentials which record the 
completion of your formal education bear the seal of this 
University. You belong to the University of Buffalo for 
all time. And in a sense that may not have occurred to 
you, the University belongs to you. It has put its own pe- 
culiar stamp upon you. You may be unconscious of this im- 
print. In the cases of a few of you it may be neither deep 
nor permanent; but most of you, I venture to think, are 
marked indelibly. ‘The intellectual and social atmosphere of 
this institution, its attitudes toward learning and toward life, 
its standards of work and of individual behavior have become 
apart of you. You will not be the same men and women that 
you would have been, had you spent these years elsewhere. 
Although no future events can change the effect which your 


* Baccalaureate address delivered at the University of Buffalo, June 6, 1937. 
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sojourn at the University of Buffalo has had upon you, the 
future will change the University. Gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly it changes all the time. Since you belong to it 
and will always belong to it, you cannot help being concerned 
with the nature of these changes. 

Universities do not always change for the better. On the 
map of the United States there are plenty of examples of 
institutions which have proved recreant to their first obliga- 
tion, namely, to devote themselves uncompromisingly to learn- 
ing and the advancement of learning. Many have been cor- 
rupted by the lure of material possessions, or the thirst for 
ephemeral popularity, or the fear of the displeasure of influen- 
tial elements in the community. There are still universities 
in which—to quote Woodrow Wilson’s phrase—the side- 
shows have swallowed up the circus. And always and every- 
where those who promote the side-shows are seeking to out- 
bid the attractions in the main tent. 

To keep a university true to its great and solemn trust, to 
insure that as it changes it shall approach a more complete ful- 
fillment of this trust, is no simple task. Nor is it a task that 
can be delegated to any individual or group within the institu- 
tion. No governing board or administrative officer, not even 
a faculty, can accomplish it alone. The orientation of a 
university and the direction in which it is moving are the result 
of the combined intelligence and conviction and loyalty of all 
its members, students, faculty, trustees, and alumni. 

And so I summon you now, as you cease to be students and 
become alumni, to re-enlist in the active service of the Univer- 
sity for the duration of your lives; to help it to keep the faith 
through all changes of internal growth and external circum- 
stance. Do not misunderstand me. I am not now asking 
for the usual evidences of alumni loyalty. I am not now ask- 
ing you to assemble periodically or to serve on committees or 
to contribute funds, helpful and worthy as all these activities 
may be. I am asking for something qualitatively different. 
I am asking for insight; for continuing comprehension of the 


mission of the University in a changing world; for interpreta- 
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tion of this mission to your friends and associates; for con- 
structive criticism fearlessly delivered to those who are at any 
time in charge of the University; for defense of the Univer- 
sity against those without who would undermine it or those 
within who would pervert it, if at any time there should be 
such. And this I ask not from any selfish motives which are 
personal to me or to you. I ask it because I am invincibly 
persuaded that there are no agencies of society, except the 
government itself, which are so influential in determining what 
society is now and what it shall be as the universities. The 
intelligent support of a university, therefore, particularly if it 
is strategically located in a great center of population as is our 
University, is one of the highest and most unselfish forms of 
social service. It is very practical patriotism. 

Most of you, I dare say, have not thought much about the 
University as a social institution. Your relation to it has been 
a strictly personal relation. The University has furnished 
the means for your personal development or advantage. If 
you feel loyalty to it, that loyalty is a compound of gratitude 
for what it has thus far assisted you to make of yourselves, 
of respect for its intellectual offerings, and of sentimental at- 
tachment to friends among its membership and to a place in 
which you have had delightful experiences. This is normal 
and proper. To every student and his family the University 
stands first in this personal relationship. But the relationship 










of universities to society is something entirely different. In 
that relationship individuals are not idertified. It is that rela- 
tionship which I should now like to have you consider with me 
for a few moments. Part of what I shall offer is doubtless 
familiar to all of you. I recapitulate these familiar matters 
in order to draw from them certain conclusions which may not 
have occurred to you. 

Universities exist because society has found them necessary. 
The need is almost world-wide. All civilized societies have 
experienced it. Civilized nations have provided themselves 
with universities in different ways. But no matter who pays 
for establishing them, whether philanthropic citizens or 
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religious organizations or governmental bodies, society sanc- 
tions and encourages their existence. 

What are the purposes which society expects universities 
to serve? All over the world two main purposes are recog- 
nized. Universities are expected, first, to provide preparation 
for the professions and, second, to stimulate and support 
scholarly investigation with a view to the discovery of new 
truth. In the English-speaking countries universities are ex- 
pected to serve a third purpose, namely, to provide opportuni- 
ties for non-vocational advanced study designed to develop a 
body of citizens who are widely informed about the past and 
present achievements of humanity and who have had some 
practice in the processes of abstract and creative thinking. 

In the United States this third function has absorbed a very 
considerable part of the resources of all universities. More- 
over, that unit of the American university which is usually 
called the college of liberal arts has always attracted the 
greatest share of public attention. It is commonly the largest 
unit of the university. Historically it is the oldest. The 
early colonial institutions started as colleges of liberal arts 
and out of these establishments the universities evolved. The 
program of the college, its aims and the results of its ministra- 
tions, have been more constantly discussed by both educators 
and laymen than have any other questions relating to univer- 
sity education. And the college—not the professional schools 
—has been the center of those picturesque customs and activi- 
ties which everyone associates with student life. It is no 
wonder that to the average American citizen the word “uni- 
versity” means first of all the college, and if he thinks of the 
professional schools at all in connection with the word it is 
only as an afterthought. 

Notwithstanding this fact, I venture the guess that if we 
could get those members of American society who have given 
any consideration to the subject to list the three main pur- 
poses of the university in the order of their importance to 
society, the majority would place preparation for the profes- 
sions first, non-vocational or general education second, and 
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research third. I am aware, of course, that many thoughtful 
persons would and do dispute this order. Some of them 
believe research to be the most important function of the uni- 
versity; and if we take a long-range view of the university’s 
contributions to society they are undoubtedly right. Some 
hold that the provision of general education leading to the 
broadening of the individual’s information, the enrichment of 
his culture, the sharpening of his sense of values, the develop- 
ment of his powers of judgment is the central purpose of the 
university and that all else is accessory to it. A few reformers 
even maintain that universities should not engage in profes- 
sional education at all; that they should confine themselves to 
the pursuit of learning for its own sake and to the training 
of the intellect without reference to any vocational objective. 
Those who present this view are persons of much influence 
and distinction. Their opinions cannot be lightly dismissed. 
However, if we consider the relationship of universities to 
society, there are two obvious answers to their contention 
which appear to me to dispose of it. 

The first is this. All social institutions have a history and 
a tradition with which it is dificult to break. Universities 
have a very long history and an almost indestructible tradi- 
tion; and both are international. To be sure, each nation has 
produced its own particular type of university. But the resem- 
blances between the universities of all nations are greater than 
the differences. This fact seems to reveal a uniformity of 
need in civilized societies and an inevitable similarity in the 
instruments devised to meet that need. 

Nowhere have universities been exclusively devoted to gen- 
eral education and what is called “pure” research. For nearly 
a thousand years their principal—although not their sole— 
function has been professional education. Society, medieval! 
and modern, has founded and fostered them in order that it 
might be supplied with competent theologians and teachers 
and jurists and physicians and manipulators of the forces of 
nature. 


For several centuries after universities began in Europe 
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the number of professions did not increase. But modern 
society has created new professions and keeps on creating 
them. A new profession comes into being whenever there is 
a widespread demand for a special expert service that can be 
performed only by persons who possess a particular body of 
technical knowledge and who are able to apply this knowledge 
independently in novel situations and in unforeseen emer- 
gencies. Most people who have not given thought to the 
matter would be astonished to learn how many professions 
have developed in the last half century. There are literally 
scores of them. 

The universities do not create professions. They do not 
even seek opportunities to extend the range of their activities 
in professional education. Indeed, they are commonly 
reluctant to multiply these activities. For universities are 
essentially conservative; and they are never adequately sup- 
ported. But since the universities were the agencies that 
society had set up to accumulate, to organize, to enlarge, and 
to transmit all of those varieties of intellectual experience 
which are comprehended in the arts and sciences, it was natural 
that society should turn to the universities to provide the new 
forms of professional training, as these began to be demanded 
in the nineteenth century. And so we have witnessed a move- 
ment that shows no signs of slackening; a movement to trans- 


fer to the universities the responsibility for preparing the 
practitioners of each calling that arrives at a definite profes- 
sional status. 


The second answer to those who would banish professional 
education from the universities immediately suggests itself, 
if we assume that society has an interest in the quality of the 
professions themselves. No profession which has once given 
over to the universities the business of preparing its new mem- 
bers has ever subsequently relieved the universities of this 
responsibility. The apprenticeship method of training is 
never resumed, once it has been abandoned. Even the con- 
duct of professional education in separate professional schools 
without university connections begins to lose favor as soon as 
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the universities enter the field. The reason is plain. Wher- 
ever the universities have undertaken to prepare the mem- 
bers of any profession they have very shortly improved that 
profession. They have brought the profession in touch with 
related aspects of organized knowledge and thus have broad- 
ened its outlook. They have given its ethics a social orienta- 
tion. ‘They have delved deeper into the problems of the pro- 
fession than any individual practitioner or any guild of prac- 
titioners is in a position to do. Through research they have 
uncovered new facts and principles which have vastly in- 
creased the competence of the profession to minister to the 
needs of society. In a word, they have infused the profes- 
sion with the scientific and scholarly standards which are the 
principal contribution of the universities to the intellectual life 
of the world. 

Contemporary reformers may argue that universities could 
make a still more valuable contribution to society if they were 
relieved of the burden of vocational education, but after all 
the discussion is purely academic. There really is not issue. 
Society has settled the question and seems reasonably content 
with the settlement. 

I have spoken of the similarities of the universities of all 
nations and of the similar social demands made upon them 
regardless of geography. But I should now like to make some 
distinctions. 

The major distinction is between the universities of the 
countries under dictatorial rule and those of the democracies. 
Societies governed by dictators—and such societies are now 
in the majority among the nations of the civilized world— 
need physicians and teachers and lawyers and other profes- 
sional practitioners just as democratic societies do. The 
rulers of these societies are often keenly alive to the possi- 
bility of increasing national efficiency through scientific re- 
search. Hence the universities that operate under the fascist 
and communist dictatorships of Europe and under the less 
overt dictatorships of Latin America may not seem at first 
glance to differ essentially from those of the democratic 
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countries with respect to their two principal functions. Never- 
theless there is a profound difference. 

It is this. The universities of the authoritarian states are 
agencies of propaganda; the universities of the democracies 
are not. The universities of the authoritarian states must 
present to their students and must represent before the world 
a social creed of which no jot or tittle can be abated. They 
may not inquire into the origins or the validity of this creed. 
And there are other immense areas of human experience into 
which they may not inquire, lest their findings cast doubt on 
some doctrine espoused by the rulers of the state. They may 
even be compelled to repudiate truths already demonstrated, 
if these happen to have been formulated by persons proscribed 
by the government. The universities of the authoritarian 
states are, therefore, first of all political institutions, and only 
secondarily, and in a strictly limited sphere, educational insti- 
tutions. 

In some of the countries now under dictatorial rule it was 
not always thus. Although the governments of these nations 
were autocratic, they interfered relatively little with the teach- 
ing of the universities and practically not at all with their 
explorations. This was notably the case in Germany, where 
the principle of complete liberty of university teaching and 
investigation was first proclaimed. Of all the momentous 
events which have altered the lives and destinies of peoples 
during the last twenty years one of the most tragic has been 
the capture and subjugation of the universities. Fewer per- 
sons were killed or ruined in the process than in connection 
with some of the other operations by which the communist and 
fascist dictatorships seized sovereign power. But the enslave- 
ment of a nation’s intellectual life is a disaster altogether 
beyond assessment. Its full effect is not felt immediately, nor 
is it confined within the nation’s borders. The minds of future 
generations are starved and poisoned. The whole world is 
under threat of danger when any nation skilled in the material 
techniques of civilization denies the rule of reason. Can any- 
one doubt that the menace to the peace of the world now 
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offered by the truculent dictatorships of Italy and Germany 
would be far less serious if the universities of those lands had 
not first been stripped and gagged? Can anyone doubt that if 
the universities of Italy and Germany were free to engage in 
the impartial analysis and criticism which for centuries have 
been the stock in trade of universities they would make short 
work of the official misrepresentations of the facts of history 
and the laws of nature by which these particular tyrannies now 
sway the minds and passions of servile populations insulated 
against all contact with unauthorized ideas? 

I suppose one must admit that the universities of the nations 
under dictatorial rule are the kind of instruments for pro- 
fessional education and the advancement of learning that 
those societies desire. At least they do not desire another 
kind—the kind that some of them once had—ardently enough 
to make their will prevail. Democratic societies, however, do 
desire another kind. Democracy is founded on the rule of 
reason. Its public policies and its laws are determined by 
agreements; not imposed by force. And change, evolutionary 
change, is one of the assumptions on which democracy is 
based; change of the individual’s economic and social status, 
change of governmental function, change as the inevitable 
result of the conquest of nature and of the shifting inter- 
relationships of human beings, change even in the organic law, 
change with a view to improvement. Dictatorships, of 
course, do not envisage change except in so far as the dicta- 
tors are ready to decree it. 

By and large the democracies have conceived of their uni- 
versities as playing a dual role. The universities are charged 
with conserving the intellectual heritage of the past, all of it, 
without suppression or adulteration. They are also charged 
with furnishing the raw materials for change. By that I do 
not mean that democratic societies expect their universities to 
undertake the task of social reform. They do not, of course; 
for social reform is not the business of educational establish- 
ments. But they do lay upon the universities the obligation 
to create new knowledge, to explore the unknown, to analyze 
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freely and fearlessly any and all human activities and institu- 
tions, and to recast old beliefs so that they square with new 
discoveries. They expect the universities to develop in their 
students resourcefulness in the search for truth, hospitality to 
new ideas, and at the same time a critical attitude which de- 
feats the propagandist and the special pleader. Democratic 
societies lay this obligation upon their universities in the 
interests of democracy itself, in order that there may be both 
a body of citizens and an ever growing body of knowledge to 
guide those changes in the social organism to which democ- 
racy is by its very nature committed. 

The authoritarian governments take drastic measures to 
secure absolute unanimity of opinion throughout the popula- 
tion. But one of the most precious privileges of democracy 
is the right of dissent. Democratic societies translate that 
right into legal provisions for the protection of minorities, re- 
ligious minorities, racial minorities, social minorities, political 
minorities. However imperfectly these provisions may be en- 
forced when the passions and prejudices of majorities run 
high, the principle remains basic to democracy. If it is aban- 
doned there is no more democracy, but just another tyranny. 

And democratic societies expect their universities to main- 
tain the right of dissent. They expect their universities to 
protect the minorities within their own walls, to resist any 
attempt at intellectual regimentation by whomsoever made. 
For more than a century democracy’s wisest thinkers—states- 
men, philanthropists, writers, and scholars, of all parties and 
creeds—have afirmed and reaffirmed this thesis. All have 
seen that if the universities are to be effective instruments for 
the service of democracy they can have no common front of 


opinion—except unanimity of belief in the right of every 


member to hold such opinions as he chooses and to express 
them. 

Among the democracies those of the Anglo-Saxon tradition, 
namely, the United States and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, have thus far been the least infected with the virus 
of totalitarianism. Thus far, also, the smallest percentage of 
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their populations has been converted to the great modern myth 
of the class struggle. I think it is more than a coincidence that 
these are precisely the nations which have made liberal educa- 
tion one of the chief functions of their universities. The spirit 
and attitude fostered by the college of liberal arts are utterly 
incompatible with the absolutism of either the fascist or the 
communist doctrine. Have you ever wondered how either 
the German or the Russian government would have treated 
colleges of liberal arts if their universities had happened to 
embrace such entities? These governments could denature the 
professional schools and still produce doctors and lawyers and 
teachers of a sort. They could circumscribe research, and 
within the permitted areas research could still go on much as 
before. But how can a college of liberal arts be denatured? 
An educational institution devoted to the cultivation of catho- 
licity of interest, of open-mindedness, and of the critical habit 
could not possibly be brought into agreement with the fanati- 
cism represented by the totalitarian state. 

Not all American universities have at all times fulfilled the 
purposes which American democracy has set for them. The 
membership of certain American institutions has not been 
intelligent enough to understand these purposes or courageous 
enough to pursue them in the face of opposition. Opposition 
there always is, because democratic societies are neither wholly 
consistent nor all of one piece. When we speak of the pur- 
poses of democratic society we mean the long-run drift of 
mature opinion, made vocal by the most enlightened leaders, 
and gradually crystallized into law and common custom. But 
from time to time, in this community or in that, a militant 
minority may shortsightedly act contrary to these fundamental! 
purposes of democracy. Such a minority nearly always attacks 
the universities first, because it rightly recognizes that what 
the universities represent is hostile to its pretensions. In too 
many American communities minorities of this sort have ter- 
rorized the universities. Wherever this has happened democ- 
racy has been dealt a grievous blow. 

One does not have to possess the gift of prophecy to foresee 
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that American universities everywhere are running into heavy 
weather. The vast economic changes now in progress, stimu- 
lated and accelerated by the action of the government, are cur- 
tailing and will continue to curtail their financial support. The 
seizure of power in certain states by groups in the population 
which have small understanding of the conditions essential to 
the higher learning threatens their standards. The fierce clash 
of opinion on social questions subjects them to persecution 
by partisans of every stripe. The pressure exerted upon them 
by those who would divert them from their primary responsi- 
bility and use them to promote some special interest whether 
of amusement or social dishwashing or propaganda grows 
constantly more intense and more varied. 

Can universities steer a straight course through all these 
head winds and cross currents? Obviously some of them can- 
not. Some have already been disabled or submerged. But 
can our University? Can our University continue to stand 
uncompromisingly for those principles of scholarly integrity, 
devotion to which has stamped its character and brought it 
distinction? Can it continue to put first things first and second 
and third things in their appropriate places? Can it be wise 
and brave and at the same time imaginative so that its educa- 
tional service will constantly keep pace with society’s changing 
demands? Can it continue to be in its institutional life a very 
microcosm of democracy, at once an example and a citadel of 
defense for the larger democracy of which it is a part? These, 
[ dare believe, are the ideals which you and I and hundreds of 
our colleagues and associates hold for the future of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. If enough of us cherish them and will val- 
iantly maintain them, I doubt not they will prevail. 















Contemporary Life and the Social 
Studies Curriculum* 
By EUGENE HILTON 





ELIEVING that the service to youth through our social 
studies activities could be improved, several teachers and 
principals were organized as a committee in 1933 and 
requested by Willard E. Givens, superintendent of the Oak- 
land public schools, to make recommendations with this aim 
in view. In studying the nature of traditional social studies 
courses in the senior high schools in the light of changes which 
have occurred since the social studies began to find a place in 
the school curriculum, the committee was led to consider the 
desirability of a major shift in emphasis and point of view. 


QUESTIONS RAISED 



















The committee gave consideration to the relative values of 
curriculum content largely drawn from the past and that 
which more directly concerns students living in the present. It 
was observed that although the traditional social studies work 
in our schools was adequately presented, as a general rule, 
there was still considerable overlapping and repetition. This 
was particularly so in the subject of American history which 
was offered in the fifth grade, again in the eighth grade, and 
finally in the junior year of the senior high school. 

The twelfth grade elective courses in economics and sociol- 
ogy, being generally abstract, failed to draw large numbers of 
students. Thus it was observed that since most of our young 
men and women finish their formal schooling upon completion 
of high school, a large percentage of them face the responsi- 










*Eprror’s Note: Dr. Hilton’s two-volume study, Problems and Values of 
Today, received the $4,000 prize for the best manuscript submitted in the 
Atlantic Monthly Social Studies contest. Volume I has just been published by 
Little, Brown and Co., and Volume II will come out in January. This article 
is a statement of the guiding principles used in constructing the text. 
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bilities of citizenship and adult life without having had oppor- 
tunity to study many of the perplexing and difficult problems 
which they face. The social studies program in the senior 
high school was found to offer little real guidance to students 
in their desire to understand the complex life of which they 
are a most vitally concerned part. 

The committee’s recommendations embodied answers to 
such queries as the following: (a) Is a major shift in emphasis 
and content in the social studies curriculum, particularly for 
senior high school, desirable? (b) If desirable, is it a prac- 
tical undertaking? (c) If such a change is advisable, are 
teachers and school administrators prepared and willing to 
organize and apply it? In setting up the premises due consid- 
eration was given to the combined forces of complacency, in- 
ertia, and a tendency to cling to familiar viewpoints, old cus- 
toms and procedures. 


CHANGE OF VIEWPOINT 


A vertically organized Social Studies Council was later set 
up by Superintendent E. W. Jacobsen under the direction of 
the writer as social studies supervisor. This Council gave 
approval to the general point of view expressed as follows: 


With the well developed course in traditional American history in 
grades five and eight and the further consideration in grades eleven 
and twelve of the necessary historical background of present problems 
many of the essential values in this particular field of historical studies 
will still be retained. It is also felt that this change in emphasis will 
make possible the consideration of many of the most practical aspects of 
our economic, political and social life as well. Emphasis is given, how- 
ever, to the fact that historical information is of little use except as it is 
utilized to aid in understanding the problems and values of our own day. 

The viewpoint of the committee has no quarrel with the value of 
thorough study of history as such. Indeed, it proposes to draw upon 
history to aid in understanding the complexities of the present. We feel 
however, that the emphasis should decidedly be placed upon the inter- 


pretation and understanding of the recent and present rather than the 
more remote. 
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Tue MAjor OBJECTIVE 


It is obvious that since a high school course cannot include all that 
is good or valuable in the broad field of social studies some selection 
must be made. Since the student is after all living in the present and is 
confronted with its insistent and demanding problems, it would seem 
that his ultimate good can best be served by frankly facing and studying 
them and planning to contribute as an informed, understanding citizen 
toward their solution and toward a better future. The general objective 
is then to guide the development of youth so that they may more intelli- 


gently and effectively particpate as self-directed and cooperative citizens 
in a truly democratic society. 


To youth especially the present cries out for interpretation. 
Since youth must, willy-nilly, react in some manner to it, a 
frank study of its problems and values would seem more 
nearly to insure an intelligent and constructive reaction to 
them. It is really not a case of “‘either-or’’ but rather a wise 
selection and organization of material from the present and 
the past such as will best serve the optimum development of 
youth. As teachers and guides of youth the attainment of 
this goal must ever continue to be our chief concern. 


New Course Proposep 


In the light of these objectives it was proposed to develop 
for the eleventh and twelfth grades a course of study dealing 
with contemporary problems of American life covering two 
years to replace the traditional courses in American history, 
civics, sociology, and economics. 

Many years of study and experience as instructor in social 
studies and department head led the author to undertake ex- 
perimentation in his own classroom in shifting social studies 
activities to the viewpoint recommended by the committee. 
Observing students, reactions and willing response to this 
newer approach stimulated the attempt at organization and 
development of subject matter and methods whereby the work 
could be effectively adjusted to a consideration of the prob- 
lems and values of contemporary life. 


Enjoying the cooperation and sympathetic aid of numerous 
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co-workers, and having been charged with the responsibility 
of recommending courses dealing with contemporary life, the 
committee was presented with a list of twenty suggestive units 


together with a sampling of organization and content for sev- 
eral of them. 


‘““PROBLEMS AND VALUES OF TopaAy”’ 


Through further research, experimentation, and gradual 
adjustment the foundation of a two-year course emerged in 
the two-volume series, Problems and Values of Today. During 
the course of its development contributions from numerous 
sources along with the encouragement and assistance of school 
administrators and teachers blessed with the pioneering spirit 
have gone into the development and final organization of the 
work. Through the work of a number of subcommittees of 
the Social Studies Council a reorganization of social studies 
was projected for grade three through grade twelve inclusive, 
providing comprehensiveness and balance. The recommended 
set-up also provided for correlation with other subjects as well 
as purposeful activities of daily life both within the school it- 
self and in the larger community of which the student is a 
most important part. 

The two-year course as it appears in Volume I and Volume 
II of Problems and Values of Today embraces certain epochs 
and phases of history, civics, economics, philosophy, and 
sociology—all drawn upon and integrated wherever necessary 
to enhance the study of present-day conditions. The titles of 
the twenty units presented for study in Problems and Values 


of Today follow: 
Volume | 


I. Orientation: We and Our World 
II. Appraising Our Sources of Information 
III. The Organization of Government 
IV. Suffrage: Its Organization and Power 
V. Challenges to Democratic Government 
VI. Health and Safety 
Wealth: Its Acquisition and Use 
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VIII. Money Management and Consumer Problems 
1X. Spiritual Values in American Life 
X. Relation of the United States to Other Nations 


Volume II 
XI. Adjusting Personality to Reality 
XII. Place and Importance of Education 
XIII. Economic Organization and Activities 
XIV. The Common Man’s Outlook 
XV. The Home and Family 
XVI. Plans and Planning 
XVII. “Sore Spots” in American Life 
XVIII. Providing for Security 
XIX. People Needing Special Care 
XX. Looking Forward to Work and Vocation 


WHERE EMPHASIS SHOULD BE PLACED 

The three-fold nature of reality—the past, the present, and 
the future—demand careful consideration in determining cur- 
riculum content. The general point of view in the preparation 
of the units listed above is indicated in the answer to the 
query: In what direction should emphasis be placed? 































Should it be directed toward the 
Present and Future? Here he is 
recognized as a participant in 
what is and is helped to look 

| ahead and plan to improve what 
} is to be. 


Should it be toward the past? If ) 
so the student becomes a spec- 






tator, simply viewing what has } or , 
been. He can profit by, but can- 
not change the past. 
















PLANNING FOR THE SURVIVAL OF DEMOCRACY 


In this pioneering effort an attempt has been made to set 
the stage for a more practical and thorough consideration of 
those phases of life and of education which will better fit stu- 
dents to live in this complex and rapidly moving civilization. 
It aims to provide a more secure basis for developing the type 
of citizenship which will insure the survival of the democratic 
form of government by introducing into our schools the kind 
of training which will more adequately prepare students for 
cooperative effort in the preservation of their priceless heri- 
tage. As a result of the rich citizenship and character build- 
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ing experiences planned in this new course it is believed that 
students will emerge with a better understanding of the world 
in which they live and the vital problems and worthwhile 
values which surround them. 

In selecting the twenty units listed above care has been 
taken to choose vital phases of modern life which are promi- 
nent now and which will likely continue as important factors 
in the future. Such themes of perennial or continuing signifi- 
cance involve the consideration of the tested values of organ- 
ized society as well as the problems it faces. Recognition and 
preservation of desirable human values are of prime impor- 
tance in the solution of social, moral, and economic problems. 
The two concepts of values and problems present double-sided 
aspects of reality. 

The final selection of the titles listed for study is the result 
of many hours of conference, discussions, research, and study 
of contemporary issues and of available literature on the 
subject. In this organization a sensible balance has been 
sought between vicarious and direct experiences. No doubt 
other important problems and worthwhile values may be 
profitably included in this high school program, but it is be- 
lieved, however, that the themes selected present a defensible 
and workable organization for beginning this type of instruc- 
tion. 


Tue Unit Guipe Books 


Each of the twenty sections in the two-volume series, Prob- 
lems and Values of Today, is really a students’ guidebook 
which lays a foundation and offers many suggestions for study, 
discussion, and experience in each of the units presented. No 
attempt at a comprehensive presentation has been made; the 
scheme rather sets the stage for study and presents a point of 
view with many suggestive experiences relating to the areas 
under consideration. Inherent in the plan is the necessity for 
considerable reading of appropriate collateral material from 
books, periodicals, and newspapers and for reports and full 
discussion in the classroom. In this plan the students are en- 
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couraged to consult with adult members of the community 
and obtain first-hand experiences by participating in local 
activities. 

The entire point of view presented sustains the main ob- 
jective of our social studies teaching which is primarily the 
development of students so that they may more intelligently 
and effectively participate as self-directed and cooperative 
citizens in a truly democratic society. Aiding in the achieve- 
ment of this purposeful aim, specific objectives have been care- 
fully presented at the beginning of each unit. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


The specific objective for Unit II, “Appraising Our Sources 
of Information,” for instance, reads as follows: 


The specific objective in this unit is to encourage the development 
of a critical and scientific viewpoint regarding sources and reliability of 
information, origins of public opinion, and the part played by propaganda 
and advertising. 

The student is led in this unit to an awareness of the practical neces- 
sity in the modern world of analyzing and appraising the complex 
sources of public information. He becomes aware of the importance of 
actual freedom of the press and of speech, and begins to apply intelli- 
gent selection in choosing and evaluating facts, claims, opinions and 


so on. 


As another illustration the specific aim of Unit LX, “Spir- 
itual Values in American Life,” is presented: 

The aim in this unit is to guide the student to a recognition of the 
place and importance of the more intangible values of human life. In 
this unit such topics as the more or less immeasurable values in normal 
home life, religious activities, «esthetic enjoyment in music, art, litera- 
ture, and so on are studied and discussed around observed life situations. 
The student is led to recognize and adopt a wholesome point of view 
and practice in leisure activities, including recreation, avocations, and 
hobbies. 


All of the units have been prepared with the thought in 
mind that social studies should be concerned with the ever 
changing activities and problems of mankind in group living 
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ing experiences planned in this new course it is believed that 
students will emerge with a better understanding of the world 
in which they live and the vital problems and worthwhile 
values which surround them. 

In selecting the twenty units listed above care has been 
taken to choose vital phases of modern life which are promi- 
nent now and which will likely continue as important factors 
in the future. Such themes of perennial or continuing signifi- 
cance involve the consideration of the tested values of organ- 
ized society as well as the problems it faces. Recognition and 
preservation of desirable human values are of prime impor- 
tance in the solution of social, moral, and economic problems. 
The two concepts of values and problems present double-sided 
aspects of reality. 

The final selection of the titles listed for study is the result 
of many hours of conference, discussions, research, and study 
of contemporary issues and of available literature on the 
subject. In this organization a sensible balance has been 
sought between vicarious and direct experiences. No doubt 
other important problems and worthwhile values may be 
profitably included in this high school program, but it is be- 
lieved, however, that the themes selected present a defensible 
and workable organization for beginning this type of instruc- 
tion. 


Tue Unit Guipe Books 


Each of the twenty sections in the two-volume series, Prob- 
lems and Values of Today, is really a students’ guidebook 
which lays a foundation and offers many suggestions for study, 
discussion, and experience in each of the units presented. No 
attempt at a comprehensive presentation has been made; the 
scheme rather sets the stage for study and presents a point of 
view with many suggestive experiences relating to the areas 
under consideration. Inherent in the plan is the necessity for 
considerable reading of appropriate collateral material from 
books, periodicals, and newspapers and for reports and full 
discussion in the classroom. In this plan the students are en- 
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couraged to consult with adult members of the community 
and obtain first-hand experiences by participating in local 
activities. 

The entire point of view presented sustains the main ob- 
jective of our social studies teaching which is primarily the 
development of students so that they may more intelligently 
and effectively participate as self-directed and cooperative 
citizens in a truly democratic society. Aiding in the achieve- 
ment of this purposeful aim, specific objectives have been care- 
fully presented at the beginning of each unit. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


The specific objective for Unit II, “Appraising Our Sources 
of Information,” for instance, reads as follows: 


The specific objective in this unit is to encourage the development 
of a critical and scientific viewpoint regarding sources and reliability of 
information, origins of public opinion, and the part played by propaganda 
and advertising. 

The student is led in this unit to an awareness of the practical neces- 
sity in the modern world of analyzing and appraising the complex 
sources of public information. He becomes aware of the importance of 
actual freedom of the press and of speech, and begins to apply intelli- 
gent selection in choosing and evaluating facts, claims, opinions and 
sO on. 


As another illustration the specific aim of Unit IX, “Spir- 
itual Values in American Life,” is presented: 


The aim in this unit is to guide the student to a recognition of the 
place and importance of the more intangible values of human life. In 
this unit such topics as the more or less immeasurable values in normal 
home life, religious activities, esthetic enjoyment in music, art, litera- 
ture, and so on are studied and discussed around observed life situations. 
The student is led to recognize and adopt a wholesome point of view 
and practice in leisure activities, including recreation, avocations, and 


hobbies. 


All of the units have been prepared with the thought in 
mind that social studies should be concerned with the ever 
changing activities and problems of mankind in group living 
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and that they should be concerned with the development of 
understanding, appreciation, and especially worthy character. 


Unir OUTLINE ILLUSTRATED 


A definite outline is presented at the beginning of each unit. 
The one for Unit V, “Challenges to Democratic Govern- 
ment,” is here presented as a sample. 


Outline of Unit V 
What time of day is it for democracy? 


I. Democracy’s Modern Beginnings 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


A. Spread of Democracy from America to the World 

B. Democracy Faces the Future 

Present Situation Reviewed 

A. Difficulties Facing Governments and Individuals 

B. Sample Case Studies from Life 

Need for Clear Analysis 

A. Essential Differences between Anarchism, Democracy, 
and Autocracy 

B. Economic Aspects of the Problem 

C. Implications of Democratic Control 

Where Shall Final Control Rest? 

A. Challenges in Action: Russia, Italy, Germany 

B. The General Welfare and Self-Seeking Groups 


. Why Is Rule by the People Threatened in America? 


A. Possible Causes and Suggested Remedies 
1. Lack of Civic Intelligence 
2. Results of Technical Advancement beyond 
Government Control 
3. Prolonged Business Depressions 
4. Pressure from Self-Seeking Groups 
5. Outworn Constitutions and Laws 
6. Civic Complacency in the Midst of Lawlessness 
What the Loss of Democracy Would Mean to America 
A. Freedom of Action vs. Regimentation 
B. A Working Point of View 
C. Keep Meanings Clear 


Additional Exercises 
Summary 





Suggested Bibliography 
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PLANNING FOR STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


In the study of contemporary life, the utilization of a va- 
riety of methods and devices will make the classroom work 
both interesting and profitable. Students learn to do by doing. 
Numerous suggestions to this end are given throughout the 
units themselves. The law of student activity is applied in 
many exercises whereby the students, individually or in 
groups, investigate, report, and discuss the various problems 
and values in present-day life. Special attention is called to 
the value of classroom discussion in which all students are en- 
couraged to participate. 

Provision is also made for first-hand experiences in school 
and community affairs, listening to selected local speakers, 
radio talks, debates, and panel discussions. Appropriate hand- 
work activity such as the preparation of diagrams, posters, 
cartoons, maps, scrapbooks, and bulletin boards is encouraged. 
The utilization of scientific, open-minded methods is encour- 
aged and practiced in demonstrating a tolerant, constructive 
viewpoint, ability to agreeably disagree, and the shouldering 
of responsibility for facts presented and opinions expressed. 
Under the method suggested the classroom becomes a 
‘‘thomey” laboratory with decorations and necessary materials 
of all kinds in keeping with the nature of the unit under con- 
sideration. It becomes a place where students are happy to 
come to study and consider together the vital affairs of life 
under the sympathetic guidance of an alert, informed, and 
understanding teacher. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


In any real consideration of the problems and values of 
today controversial issues will naturally arise. While they 
cannot be avoided and must be given consideration it is not 
necessary to insist upon the acceptance of one “‘side’’ or the 
other. No procedures are necessary other than those inherent 
in our tested democratic methods. It is entirely possible to 
study about an issue upon which people do not agree without 
the teacher or the class taking sides on it. On the other hand, 
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encouragement and practice is given youth to be willing to 
face with a tolerant, constructive point of view difficulties 
now standing in the way of the achievement of true democ- 
racy. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, INSTRUCTORS, 
AND STUDENTS 


The program here described obviously assumes alert, intel- 
ligent, and able teachers, administrators, and directors willing 
to take the steps necessary to actually improve the quality of 
our service to youth. These steps embody the abandonment 
of some of the traditional viewpoints and practices, they 
assume a willingness to face the realities of our day, and 
include a re-evaluation of educational practices in accordance 
with modern needs. 

So long as our problem in the social studies was merely one 
of teaching a body of subject matter and of giving tests to see 
if students had memorized certain facts it was a comparatively 
simple procedure. With the shift, however, from mere acqui- 
sition of subject matter for its own sake to concern for the 
whole child in his total environment, definite planning for pur- 
poseful experience, for the utilization of fact and information 
to aid understanding and increase the appreciation of life 
today, becomes increasingly important. Thus, the guidance 
of students in the development of rich well-integrated, many- 
sided personalities becomes an intriguing and challenging 
adventure calling for the best talents and abilities of every 
school administrator and teacher worthy of the name. 

On the student’s side also is definite responsibility. He is 
living in the present and cannot fail to be concerned in what 
the future may hold for him, or with his part and interest in 
helping to achieve further progress in securing the good life 
for himself and his fellows. All this presupposes thorough 
study, many rich experiences, and much discussion to encour- 
age understanding and stimulate meaningful integration. 

While a separate, suggestive test booklet has been provided 
as part of the materials we have been describing, the emphasis 
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in constructing the tests and in administering them has been 
placed upon the utilization and interpretation of facts and 
information to aid in the understanding and appreciation of 
contemporary life, rather than upon fact memorization for its 
own sake. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


When the Fathers set up our democratic form of govern- 
ment, they visioned the necessity of maintaining an effective, 
citizenship training, educational system in order for democ- 
racy to operate and survive. The necessity of keeping the citi- 
zenship building activities of our secondary schools as respon- 
sive as is possible to the needs of the day would seem to be 
obvious. This is especially true in view of the fact that the 
secondary school in our country is the last school most of our 
young people will attend. The possibility of our high school 
program being adjusted to more adequately perform this 
function is implicit in the belief underlying this plan. While 
the value of university training for those who can profit by it 
is not questioned, serious question is raised as to the advisabil- 
ity of exposing our young people to traditional college prepar- 
atory curricula as preparation for life. Certainly it would 
seem that students going on to college and those denied that 
privilege would be better equipped for that which lies before 
them, if they really consider the issues of contemporary life, 


than if the typical traditional offering in social studies only is 
followed. 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Since, in the actual classroom situation varied abilities, ca- 
pacities, and interests will be found, the necessity of adjusting 
the program to the needs of varying individuals is clearly 
seen. It is believed that the program here presented possesses 
the flexibility necessary to lend itself to such adjustment. 
Under it students can be directed according to their abilities 
to engage in activities different from, or in addition to, the 
general core of the unit. Advanced or retarded students can 
thus be guided into a minimum or an expanded program of 
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activities which match their capabilities. As the main outline 
of the unit is expanded in the direction of the enriched contri- 
butions from the past, the present, or the likely future, the 
entire class and the individual student himself will benefit. 

Only as the student is guided and encouraged by the wise 
teacher through activities and experiences to search out and 
interpret by careful discussion the most pertinent knowledge, 
vital facts, opinions, estimates, and so on, will he be able to 
integrate it all into definite thought and action patterns which 
will, in turn, constructively guide him throughout life. In 
contrast with the lack of real comprehension inherent in a pro- 
gram of fact gathering or history reciting apart from their 
relation to the problems of the present, the expected outcomes 
of this broader program will be real understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and positive activity directed toward the furtherance of 
the general welfare. The degree of success in these lines 
achieved by the student will depend, of course, upon such 
important factors as his own native ability, his willingness to 
work persistently, and the wisdom displayed by those who 
guide and stimulate his efforts. 


EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENT 


Our experiences covering a period of three years, while ex- 
perimenting with the new viewpoint and the materials in 
mimeographed form, justify a strong belief in the plan as a 
definite improvement in senior high school social studies activi- 
ties. Students in experimental classes have voted their prefer- 
ence, ofttimes enthusiastically, for the plan over previous 
social studies experiences. Most teachers and school adminis- 
trators who have participated in the experiment attest its su- 
periority over traditional practices. While evaluation should 
be a continuous phase of defensible school work, and further 
adaptation of the plan to varying situations will of course be 
made, the recognized value of the departure is clearly indi- 
cated. Testimony of students and those associated with them 
present encouraging evidence that many of the expected out- 
comes listed below are being realized. 
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EXPECTED OUTCOMES 


Definite growth toward the attainment of worthy outcomes 

must be expected of every part of our school procedure. It is 
confidently believed that the units presented in the two-vol- 

. ume series, Problems and Values of Today, provide a fairly 
i complete organization for meaningful study of the issues of 
contemporary life. Since they cut across traditional subject 


: matter lines they invite student consideration of existing prob- 
h lems and values in historical, social, civic, economic, and polit- 
n ical themes. The concept of value in everyday affairs as well as 
i that of problem is recognized. The viewpoint taken through- 
r | out the two volumes is that there is much of value and real 
.$ worth in our civilization. A recognition of this point is 
.- essential to the building of any constructive program dealing 
f with possible solutions of existing problems. 

6 Throughout the experiences in this course the student must 
h be encouraged to: 

0 1. Develop the questioning attitude to aid in the securing 
o of information and the developing of understanding. 


2. Be alert to seek the truth, studying and evaluating all 
points of view in the light of information and experience. 
3. Have faith and confidence that he, himself, and every 


X- other person has a part to play in making the varied situa- 
in tions of life work out satisfactorily for all concerned. 

a 4. Be willing to face even the small issues of life squarely 
vi- and honestly. 
er- 5. Be active in all walks of life, during school life and later, 
us doing something constructive. 
is- 6. Take intelligently a reasonable part in community and 
su- wider social affairs. 
ild 7. Cooperate with agencies which are seeking solutions to 
er the problems of individuals and society. 

be 8. Develop and put to constructive use qualities of leader- 
di- ship towards a better social life. 
em 9. Become, above all, an active participating follower of 


ut- honest, intelligent, forward-looking leadership. 





College Recruiting in Illinois* 
By DON BEANE and W. H. REALS 
toga recruiting within the last few years has given 


high school principals serious concern. It has also be- 

come a very serious problem for the colleges them- 
selves. Active recruiting on the part of certain colleges in 
restricted areas has made other colleges in those areas feel a 
financial loss resulting from reduced student enrollments. 
Those institutions which do not engage in high-pressure sales- 
manship methods and feel that such activities are not in 
harmony with ethical institutional standards are beginning to 
realize that very considerable loss of prestige to higher educa- 
tion generally is resulting from such practices. 

That the topic to be discussed is a timely one is suggested 
by such action as that taken by the North Central Association 
in 1935 in appointing a committee * to study the problem, and 
by such significant articles as those of Blackwell,’ O’Rear,® and 
others. 

The recruiting problem has been especially acute since the 
depression because of the consequently reduced income from 
investments and tuitions. The oversupply of colleges, too, for 
the fewer and fewer students has practically compelled some 
institutions to adopt recruiting methods in order to exist. 
O’Rear * states that there is an oversupply of colleges in 36 of 
the 48 states. ‘This makes it almost necessary for them to 
enter into a freshman class-filling race. 


* Eprror’s Note: This paper is based on a questionnaire study conducted by 
Mr. Beane, and the data collected are the basis of a master’s thesis accepted by 
Washington University. Professor Reals was Mr. Beane’s adviser. 

* North Central Association Quarterly, XI (July 1936), 15. 

*R. E. Blackwell, “College Recruiting: Salesmanship or Guidance,” The 
School Review, XLIV (June 1936), 421-25. 

*F. B. O’Rear, “Must Our Colleges Compete?” Teachers’ College Record, 
XXXVII (November 1935), 130-41. 

* Ibid. 
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Other factors contribute to the necessity for competition for 
students, such as excessive endowments of some colleges, selec- 
tive admission practices by many prosperous ones, and an in- 
creased emphasis on athletics and the demand for winning 
teams.° 

How active colleges are in recruiting has not been deter- 
mined. It is the purpose of this article to point out: (1) the 
status of college recruiting in the state of Illinois; (2) the 
practices employed to secure students; (3) the types of con- 
tacts made by colleges; and finally, brief comment will be 
made concerning the type of guidance being offered and what 
the high schools are doing to improve it. 

Three questionnaires were used: the first, addressed to prin- 
cipals of all high schools in Illinois with enrollments of 200 or 
more, to discover the status of recruiting; the second, to 29 
colleges of the states of Illinois and Missouri to learn their 
policies in soliciting students; and the third, to 48 Illinois 
“star” athletes, to determine what approaches, if any, had been 
made to them by the colleges. 

The first questionnaire was mailed on February 5, 1937, to 
the 216 principals of high schools enrolling 200 or more 
pupils. Of these, 189, or 87.5 per cent, responded. This 
unusually large percentage of returns would seem to indicate 
the interest of high school leaders in the problem. 

The second questionnaire to the 29 colleges was mailed two 
weeks later. Only 18, or 62 per cent, were returned. The 
data from these questionnaires have not been regarded as en- 
tirely reliable because, as will be later pointed out, the institu- 
tion which was known to be the greatest offender in the matter 
of recruiting failed to respond, as did also certain others which 
ranked high in recruiting activity, according to the reports 
from high school principals. 

The third questionnaire to the members of the All-State 
football team was also mailed during the month of February. 
The members of this team are a group of boys selected by the 


® Blackwell, of. cit. 
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Press Writers’ Association of the state of Illinois under the 
auspices of the Chicago Tribune.* The questionnaires were 
addressed to these boys through their respective principals 
who were requested to see that they were returned. Replies 
were received from 35, or 72.9 per cent of the 48 solicited. 


STATUS OF RECRUITING IN ILLINOIS 


The high schools used in this investigation have been 
grouped according to enrollment as follows: 


Group Enrollment Number of Schools 
icine ae 81 
Il.......... 400-799 47 
IiT.......... 8Worover 61 

NR 6 xkd scene 189 


INCREASED FREQUENCY OF VISITS 


Schools of all groups reported an increased amount of col- 
lege activity in recruiting during the last five years, ranging 
from 61 per cent in Group II, to 69 and 71 per cent respec- 
tively in the schools of Groups I and III, making an average 
increase of 67 per cent. Some schools appended comments to 
the effect that the colleges were becoming a considerable 
bother to them in their solicitations. In the course of the 
investigation one of the writers, in conference with a high 
school visitor from the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Illinois, was told that comments were 
often made on the fact that college visitation was becoming 
irksome. 


WHICH COLLEGES RECRUIT? 


One item of the questionnaire to principals contained a list 
of 29 colleges in Illinois and the neighboring state of Mis- 
souri, selected because of their long history, their size, or 
their suspected recruiting activity. Principals were asked to 
check the names of those which had sent representatives to 
their schools during the school year 1935-36. Blank spaces 


* Chicago Tribune, Dec. 18, 1936, Part 3, p. 3c. 
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were provided in which to write the names of other colleges 
not listed. Table I shows that the 189 high schools which 
responded had received 957 visits from 110 colleges. The 
average number of visits made per college was 8.7. An aver- 
age number of 5.1 visits was made in each of the 189 Illinois 
high schools. The Missouri colleges which are active are 
almost three times as active in soliciting Illinois students as are 
the Illinois colleges themselves. One college alone in Missouri, 
located halfway across the state, made 120 visits. It is inter- 
esting to note that 47 colleges outside the states of Illinois and 
Missouri made 130 visits to Illinois schools. 

There is every reason to believe that these data do not rep- 
resent the total picture of recruiting. The list sent to prin- 


TasB.e I.—Visits sy COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES TO 189 ILL1nNo1s Hicu ScHoo.ts 


Number Total Average 
State of Number of Visits per 
Colleges Visits College 
IE ss ON cwiaaaiieam aris cn 55 589 10.7 
PENNS Curt ewinencadwasinns 8 238 29.7 
DE GU Cia ks ia ns ec sia 47 130 2.5 
WT Wat eiteraceecass 110 957 8.7 


cipals contained the names of only 29 institutions, and princi- 
pals found it necessary to write in the names of 81 or almost 
three times as many additional ones. Naturally, it is easier to 
recognize the names of institutions listed than it is to recall 
the names of others not listed. Principals often stated that 
they kept no accurate records of visits made them. In one 
instance, in a large high school in northern Illinois, where a 
college day was held, the principal wrote in the names of 23 
colleges and stated that there were perhaps 30 more which 
he did not list. Other instances would have increased the 
reported number of visits considerably. 

It was discovered that high-pressure recruiting was prac- 
ticed by a rather large number of colleges. Table II contains 
a record of the fifteen most active ones. College No. 23 which 
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visited 120, or 63.5 per cent, of the 189 schools was not an 
Illinois institution as one would suspect, but a Missouri junior 
college for women. It was twice as active in recruiting as its 
next nearest competitor. Two other institutions ranking 
among the highest seven are also Missouri colleges for women. 
In some instances the representatives of these Missouri col- 
leges are paid according to the number of students they secure. 
A source of reliable information states that the most active 
college expends on an average $150 per student recruited. 


Taste II.—Co.ieces Encacinc Most Activety 1n Recruitinc Hicu Scnoou 


STUDENTS 
" | 
Number of Schools Visited oe 
<alioges No. ee ee ae a ee ee ae ee ae Schools Rank 
(189) 












Group I | Group II | Group III Total Visited 

















| 

oe aa 33 34 120 63.5 1 
nh 16 17 63 33.3 2 
el ovwca dk ae 21 17 57 30.1 3 
Re iccuiss oe). 12 42 22.2 4 
ee 7 40 21.1 5 
ani > 20 39 20.6 6 
it reid 16 28 14.8 1% 
29. 6 28 14.8 1% 
20... 13 27 14.2 9 
... 7 25 13.2 | 11 
‘. 4 25 13.2 | 11 
21.. 20 25 13.2 | 11 
18. 5 24 12.7 | 13 
a. 20 | 22 11.6 | 14 

ape dh | 15 


Colleges No. 8 and No. 14 are two of the largest universities 
in Illinois. One of these, to be referred to later, has recently 
inaugurated a plan throughout the state to induce alumni to 
enter the recruiting program. 


ACTIVITIES OF OUT-OF-STATE COLLEGES 


That the colleges outside of Illinois and Missouri are also 
active is evidenced by the fact already shown that 47 colleges 
from 17 states sent representatives. Table III has arranged 
these data by states. All sections of the country from the 
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extreme East to the extreme West, and the extreme North to 
the extreme South are represented. One college in Minne- 
sota accounted for seven of the eight visits from that state; 
one in lowa for 17 of the 30 visits made by the eight institu- 
tions from that state; one in Wisconsin for 26 of the 36 visits 
made by the three colleges from that state; and one in Indiana 
for six of the 20 visits from Indiana colleges. 

The data show that college solicitation is widespread, that 


Tas_e II].—Co.ieces Ovursipe or ILttino1s anp Missouri Visitinc ILutnors 
HicH ScHoo.s 










Colleges Visits 


ee 
eT 
| ae eT re 
SOM cscs cscssecd 
ee een 
a gp in au eix: 
Massachusetts......... 
SEES 
RN ods wk aw die 
New Hampshire........ 
i ee 
WO Binks we cdéavan 
ee ee oe a 
Rhode Island.......... 
South Dakota.......... 
5 ee 
Wisconsin.............| 
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QR RK Ke Uwe NUH OO, Nr 
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OPE NRORE RK OU 


w 


WN 5 darn sche, | 47 130 


colleges of all sizes engage in it, and that many colleges do 
soliciting on an extensive scale. 


COLLEGE PRACTICES IN SOLICITATION 


An attempt was made, but with little success, to secure infor- 
mation from the 29 colleges already referred to as to the types 
of recruiting practices which they used. Little reliability can 
be placed on this information because the colleges which were 
most active did not reply. The Missouri college which made 
120 visits and had been in two-thirds of all the high schools 
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did not reply, nor did many others who ranked high. Eighteen, 
or 62 per cent, of the colleges responded, but many neglected 
to answer certain questions which, it would appear, would have 
placed them in an unfavorable position, and in a few instances 
where questions were answered, the answers did not agree 
with the same type of information previously supplied by the 
principals. 

There is every reason to believe that, in this particular por- 
tion of the study, failure to respond at all to the questionnaire, 
failure to respond to certain items, or failure of the responses 
to agree with other substantial evidence is perhaps in no little 
degree self-incriminating. In the first two instances, the insti- 
tutions have stood upon their constitutional right in not reply- 
ing; in the latter case they may have felt they were not under 
oath. Naturally, in view of the great amount of attention 
this problem is receiving, colleges cannot but be suspicious of 
any revelations they may make, and consequently the most 
active are the most reticent. 

The fact that only eight institutions replied “yes” and ten 
were silent on the question, “‘Is the field representative a mem- 
ber of the faculty?’’ and the fact, also, that only ten said 
“ves” while five remained silent on the question, ‘How are 
your field representatives paid?’’ would lead one to believe 
that had the question been answered straightforwardly the 
answers would probably have been that the field representa- 
tives are not members of the faculty and that they may be 
paid “by the head.” In fact such a confession has been made 
to one of the writers by a former field representative of one of 
the Missouri colleges shown in this study to have been among 
the most active in college solicitation. 

Failure also of certain responses to agree with other re- 
liable data supplied by high school principals makes an evalua- 
tion of any information very unsatisfactory. Three of the 18 
colleges responding stated that they had no field representa- 
tives visiting the high schools. The data in this respect con- 
flict with the reports made by the principals which stated that 
these three institutions made 22 visits. 
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RECRUITING OF HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES 


This phase of recruiting seems to be the most uncontrolled 
of all. One of the largest universities of Illinois in January 
of this year released a new plan to attract athletes." The plan 
is said not to violate any of the Big Ten rules. It will operate 
through local committees to be organized in each Illinois com- 
munity and, wherever possible, in communities outside of 
Illinois. This committee, consisting of alumni, will acquaint 
high school pupils with the work of the university, and will 
become active in soliciting students of “‘character, scholarship, 
and athletic ability.” It will also arrange for prospective stu- 
dents to be brought to the college campus to confer with 
faculty members. It would appear that these groups of alumni 
will become “steering committees” to steer students in only 
one direction—directly to the particular university. It will be 
interesting to see how much attention will be paid to the stu- 
dent without athletic ability, but who is possessed of excellent 
character and scholarship. At the moment the plan can seem 
nothing less than a thinly veiled recruiting program which 


needs but time in order to speed up and enliven the campaign 
for athletes. 


THE ALL-STATE FOOTBALL TEAM 


Thirty-five of the 48 boys selected by the Press Writers’ 
Association in December 1936 as being outstanding athletes 
replied to the questionnaire addressed to them through their 
high school principals. Twenty-eight of this number were 
seniors; seven were juniors. All had made letters in football, 
19 in basketball, and 14 in track. Thirty-four stated that they 
planned to enter college, and all but one of them stated it 
would be necessary to provide for at least a portion of their 
expenses. Sixteen (46 per cent) had been promised a job and 
expenses if they would attend a certain college. Fourteen of 
this number had received the offer from a college coach. 
Eleven, or approximately one-third, stated that alumni of col- 


* St. Louis Post Dispatch, Jan. 7, 1937, Part 2, p. 2B. 
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leges had approached them and promised that provisions 
would be made for their expenses. The alumni and friends 
of colleges are but little less active than college officials and 
college coaches. It is very evident that the boys who had been 
advertised for their athletic ability were being offered excep- 
tional opportunities. The highest bidder will probably secure 
the student. 


REASONS FOR ATHLETES’ CHOICE OF COLLEGE 


The boys stated they had chosen a particular college to at- 
tend primarily because it had promised a job and expenses. 
The next most popular reason for their selection was the 
quality of the coach and the winning teams he had produced. 
It would seem that for the college to attract athletes it must 
have superior performance from its athletic teams. The very 
reason for which one would naturally be expected to choose 
an academic institution, namely, good scholastic standing, 
ranked lowest of all the reasons given for which a particular 
college had been chosen. 


ConTActTs MADE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


GROUPS CONTACTED 


Principals stated that college representatives in soliciting 
students appeared before the entire student body in 18 per 
cent of the schools. As the size of school increases the prac- 
tice becomes less common. In the largest schools they appear 
before the entire student body very rarely. In nearly three- 
fifths of the schools the representative addresses all seniors. 
The most common procedure is for the representative to ap- 
pear before only those interested in going to college. This is 
done in 87 per cent of the cases. In several instances, repre- 
sentatives address the entire student body or the entire senior 
class and then meet individually those who are planning to go 
to college. Eighty per cent of the schools supply colleges with 
lists of seniors’ names and their addresses. This practice is 
followed in 91 per cent of the schools of Groups I and II, but 
in only 53 per cent of the schools in Group III. 
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Taste 1V.—Grovups ConractTeD By COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES 


Percentage of Cases in which Representative 
Appeared before: 











Group l 
Entire All All Interested 
Student Body Seniors Seniors 
I (200-399 students)....... | 29 52 86 
II (400-799 students)... ... 17 76 90 
IIT (800 or over)............| 5 48 85 
I a dev eteraeacnes | 18 57 87 


PLACE OR TIME OF INTERVIEWS 


Colleges are not overlooking any opportunities to secure stu- 
dents, for in 63 per cent of the cases, they approach the student 
in his home. This is more commonly the practice in the 
smaller schools. It would appear to indicate “high pressure” 
methods. If the college representative goes to the home of 
the pupil with the prime purpose of “getting” him, he is apt 


Tasie V.—P Lace or Time OF INTERVIEWS WITH STUDENTS 


Percentage of Cases in which Place or Time 
of Interview is: 


Group 
Class Activities Home of 
Period Period Student 
I (200-399 students). 47 67 70 
II (400-799 ey. 43 66 70 
III (800 or over). . aad 40 48 47 
WO 6 oars ss reometee 44 61 63 


to be talking to parents who are unfamiliar with the college 
situation, and if the representative is unethical, he would be 
embarrassed in no way by teachers or guidance officers of the 
school who may be able to evaluate his arguments more accu- 
rately. 

The activities period is the next most common time when 
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pupils are approached. The class period is used to practically 
the same extent in all schools. One, two, or even all three 
methods may be used in a particular school. 

That colleges have easy access to high school pupils is shown 
by the fact that 58 per cent of the schools admit the repre- 
sentative without appointment or invitation, and that only 
12 per cent restrict their visitors to those who come on invita- 
tion only. Access is easier in the small than in the large 
schools; 20 per cent of the large schools admit by invitation 
only, while only 6 per cent of the small schools make such a 
requirement. It is significant that representatives have been 
allowed such easy access to pupils when, at the same time, a 
majority of principals stated that they believed the efforts of 
these men were designed to “get” the student. 


GUIDANCE OR SALESMANSHIP 


This study bears out the statement of Blackwell * that many 
persons familiar with college recruiting practices question the 


effect upon the student from large-scale recruiting programs. 
That high pressure salesmanship methods cannot go on with- 
out bringing upon the colleges, especially the most ambitious 
ones, loss of prestige and influence is quite evident from the 
fact that more than one-half (53 per cent) of the principals 
say they are becoming quite suspicious of these efforts and feel 
that students need protection from college representatives. 

It came to the attention of the writers during the investiga- 
tion that not infrequently did the colleges use misleading ad- 
vertising. Each of three Illinois colleges advertises itself to 
be the oldest college in the state. This may be relatively incon- 
sequential so far as the prospective student is concerned, yet 
it is misleading. It is also misleading when a college displays 
in the literature to be distributed photographs and rotogravure 
pictures of students indulging in such sports as horseback 
riding, golfing, swimming, and others, for which the college 
has no facilities. Later, students are often surprised when 


® Blackwell, of. cit. 
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they visit the college campus. As stated previously, the ma- 
jority of principals have come to feel that the efforts of college 
field men are designed to “get” the student. If the principals 
feel that the colleges are attempting to sell the student rather 
than to guide him, it would seem that the high schools them- 
selves must bear a large share of the responsibility for college 
guidance. 


COLLEGE GUIDANCE BY HIGH SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


The effort on the part of high school authorities to provide 
college guidance information is an assumption of a task which, 
if fully assumed, can do much to solve the problem of recruit- 


TasLe VI.—Co.tiece Guipance Activity or HicH ScHoo ts 












Percentage of Schools Having: 





. Percentage 
Committee Anes 
; Find Col- 
Group Faculty | Seniors | or Faculty Coltens lege. oy 
oe Tentative | Seek Col- Day Satisfactory 
ommuttee | “Choice | lege Schol- 
arships 
I (200-399 students)... 49 10 10 4 100 
II (400-799 students)... 61 28 18 12 40 
III (800 or over)........ 90 73 56 33 68 
MNS ns. icaxwnd 65 35 23 15 65 


ing. That the principals are assuming such responsibility is 
shown by the data presented in Table VI. Sixty-five per cent 
of all schools make provision for a faculty member or faculty 
committee to give college guidance. This practice is most com- 
mon in the schools of Group III, where nine out of ten schools 
make such provision, and least common in the schools of 
Group I, in which, however, it is followed in approximately 
one-half of the schools. Slightly over one-third (35 per cent) 
of the schools require their seniors to make a tentative choice 
of a college and assist them in securing information regard- 
ing it. High schools are also active in soliciting college schol- 
arships for their seniors, but this is done in less than one- 
fourth of the schools. 
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One of the practices which is the least common of all, but 
which is being adopted by more and more of the largest 
schools, is that of setting aside a ‘“‘college day” to which col- 
leges are invited to send representatives to explain their insti- 
tutions to high school seniors. Thirty-three per cent of the 
schools in Group III make such provision. The other schools, 
especially the schools of Group I, because of their size, find 
such a scheme less practicable. One-third of the schools 
which provide a “college day” confess that it is not a satis- 
factory solution for the problem of college recruiting. If it is 
not satisfactory, it is probably due quite largely to the lack 
of plans and organization made in advance for such an occa- 
sion, and the amount of guidance given previously. In not a 
few schools college day programs rival a carnival in the spirit 
and selling techniques indulged in by representatives. 

In a school which appears to find great satisfaction in this 
arrangement, seniors are required to begin studying colleges 
weeks in advance and are required to make a tentative decision 
of a college. On “‘college day” they are provided with cards 
containing the names of the colleges tentatively chosen, and 
their cards must first be signed by the representatives of these 
colleges before they are allowed to visit any others. After 
that has been done the seniors are free to interview whomever 
they choose. 

High school principals have done a great deal toward rem- 
edying this problem, but it is evident that much more remains 
to be done. It is the principals only who can be depended upon 
to bring order out of chaos. Eventually, perhaps, the schools 
may find it necessary to unite in a common program instead 
of acting individually. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


College recruiting has become a problem of very consider- 
able concern in the last five years, due largely to an oversupply 
of colleges and the general results of the depression. 

One hundred and ten colleges made 957 visits to 189 high 
schools in Illinois having enrollments of 200 or more. The 
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average number of visits made per college was 8.7. The aver- 
age number of visits made in each school was 5.1. 

Missouri colleges are more active in recruiting Illinois stu- 
dents than are the colleges of Illinois. One Missouri institu- 
tion was twice as active as its next nearest competitor in IIli- 
nois. 

High pressure salesmanship is apparently practiced by not a 
few institutions. Institutions for women rank high in this re- 
spect. Some large and powerful institutions are also active. 

Solicitation is not confined to the colleges within the state or 
neighboring states, but is widespread. Seventeen states be- 
sides Missouri sent representatives to interview Illinois 
students. 

The colleges themselves appear reticent about divulging 
their recruiting activities. Less than two-thirds replied to the 
request for information, and many of those who responded 
failed to respond to some questions, the answers to which 
may have placed them in an unfavorable light. 

High school athletes are being sought after by colleges. 
Approximately one-half of the “‘star’”’ athletes, some of whom 
are juniors, are promised work and expenses many months 
before they plan to enter college. College coaches and alumni 
are almost equally active in solicitation. 

Higher institutions are omitting no opportunity to secure 
students as shown by the facts that in approximately two-thirds 
of the cases the representative goes to the students’ homes, and 
that where college programs are given they are usually fol- 
lowed by college sales talks. 

It would seem that the principal solution to the problem of 
recruiting must come from the high schools themselves, and 
there is evidence to believe that they have sensed their respon- 
sibility and are making constructive plans to combat unwise 
guidance. It is perhaps only when the majority of high 
schools become conscious of the seriousness of the situation 
and attempt to crush out or to control some of the unethical 
practices by some constructive and united action that a fully 
satisfactory solution will be realized. 





Are We Losing Sight of Worthy Ideals 
in Education? 


By OTIS E. RANDALL 


O MUCH has been said and written under the caption 

S EDUCATION that even those who have adopted teaching 

as a profession are growing weary, and unless we are 

able to present something decidedly different from that which 

we have dwelt upon so continuously in the past we cannot hope 
to secure an audience. 

On the other hand, if one has the courage to criticize long 
established educational methods and suggest the need of re- 
form, such recommendations as he may see fit to offer are 
bound to be looked upon with suspicion. Furthermore, un- 
fortunately, there is a widespread impression that after a long 
period of experimentation we have reached that stage of per- 
fection where there is little chance for improvement. 

Still that which we call education is now playing such an 
important part in our daily living that we would be neglectful 
of duty if we did not consider carefully and critically and in 
the light of the censtantly changing conditions in which we 
live the ideals which we have in mind and the agencies and 
the methods which we have adopted in connection with our 
educational efforts. 

Opinions differ as to what constitutes an education. 
Altogether too many regard knowledge and skill as the two 
great essentials, and educators are so deeply interested in 
these accomplishments that they are inclined to overlook other 
important obligations. Many are inclined to use the terms 
knowledge and education interchangeably, and are under the 
impression that it is the duty of our teachers to adopt the 
shortest possible processes by which knowledge, which they 
look upon as a sort of commodity, may be transferred from 
the storehouses of our great scholars and thinkers to the 
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empty minds of our students who are not always enthusiastic 
about receiving it. 

To those who have given these matters any serious con- 
sideration education ought to mean a great deal more than 
this. Knowledge and skill, of course, are very important 
essentials—indispensable, in fact; but, strange as it may seem, 
whether they are to be of any real service will depend upon 
our students’ ability and desire to make proper use of them. 
In fact, it is quite possible that knowledge and skill, unless 
properly directed, may do us more harm than good. 

To place resources of any type in the hands of those who 
are not familiar with their nature and with the acceptable 
methods of using them is very likely to lead to wasted oppor- 
tunities and may end in disaster. Electricity, perhaps the most 
important and serviceable of our material resources, has prob- 
ably greater potentialities than we can even imagine. But 
what would have been the consequences had not every precau- 
tion been taken at the outset to give us full direction as to its 
use? So knowledge, however extensive it may be, is in and 
of itself nothing more than an instrument of great possibilities, 
but of questionable value save to those who may be trusted 
to make wise use of it. 

If this assumption is correct, are we not safe in saying that 
an acceptable education calls, first of all, for a complete dis- 
covery and understanding of one’s self, of one’s physical, 
mental, and spiritual possibilities and, secondly, as a necessary 
accompaniment, a strong desire to develop these possessions 
so far as possible and to make them instrumental in the service 
of humanity? 

Recognizing the mind as our great source of strength in all 
our human efforts it is natural that we should do everything 
in our power in the direction of proper mental development 
and training. But are we positive that this is being done? 

The attitude of civilized countries throughout the world 
toward this important obligation and the thought and effort 
which they have given to it are commendable in the highest 
degree. The gratifying results of such effort are plainly re- 
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vealed to us on every hand. Scarcely a day passes without 
the revelation of some new and startling excursion into the 
realm of the material forces of the universe, the discovery of 
some intricate mechanism bringing to light the secrets of 
nature which have been hidden for centuries, the completion 
of some gigantic structure defying as it were the long estab- 
lished and unyielding laws of nature. 

So deeply are we interested in these great accomplishments 
and so anxious are we to continue our search for still greater 
achievements along material lines that we are quite overlook- 
ing the fact that we may not be using our great mental re- 
sources to the best advantage. 

We may recall with some embarrassment that our ancestors 
of long ago, with education and experience less extensive than 
ours, conceived the idea that there might be human qualities 
awaiting cultivation which were far superior in value to those 
which were purely mental, and that it was their duty to offer 
such assistance and guidance as they could toward the cultiva- 
tion of these qualities. With this in mind they established, 
with great effort and many sacrifices, institutions of higher 
learning for the benefit of those who were willing to assume 
leadership in looking after spiritual welfare. 

The old New England colleges were established for this 
very purpose. The founders of these old institutions were 
quite right in their assumption that it would not be wise or 
even safe for those who were to take part in world activities 
to proceed without the knowledge and the recognition of high 
moral standards in daily conduct. 

Our growing interest in great accomplishments in the 
material world has turned our attention away from those 
early and highly commendable ideals and led us to direct the 
larger part of our educational effort toward the preparation 
of highly intelligent and skillful workmen. We shall never 
know what we have lost through the failure of those who 
have been directing our educational policies since those early 
days to keep these worthy ideals ever before their students. 

We are not overlooking the fact that we are still maintain- 
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ing excellent theological institutions which are doing splendid 
work in the preparation of the clergy for their arduous tasks, 
but even here we observe the high value which is placed upon 
what we may call worldly knowledge and skill. Of course we 
want highly educated, polished, and brilliant speakers in our 
pulpits and in our communities; but we want more than this, 
we want men who live in a spiritual atmosphere and who 
exemplify in a high degree in their preaching and in their 
practice those Christian virtues so much needed in life today. 

Judging from the empty pews and the meager response 
which is being made to the earnest appeals of our ministers 
we are inclined to conclude that education even in this impor- 
tant field is not accomplishing that which we would like to 
see. Furthermore we must not overlook the fact that while 
the churches may be exercising just the influences which the 
world needs, the great majority of those whom we wish to 
benefit by our good influences are not church-going people, 
and if we hope through education to bring about any extensive 
and lasting improvement in our human relations, which is the 
thing we want to do, we cannot depend entirely upon the 
influences of the churches. We must call into service those 
agencies which will enable us so far as possible to reach every 
man, woman, and child. 

Those in charge of instruction in our law and medical 
schools, particularly law, are apparently overlooking some 
serious obligations, or at least are not improving their oppor- 
tunities, or we would find less ground for criticism of the con- 
duct of those upon whom they confer their degrees. Cer- 
tainly it is most unfortunate that men who enter these great 
professions should lose sight of high ideals and fail to 
exemplify in their practice the principles of truth and justice. 
It is a startling fact that these men who are supposed to know 
law better than anyone else deliberately, in return for bribes, 
turn their knowledge and skill into channels through which 
they defend and protect the criminal and supply great cor- 
porations with ingenious methods by which to evade the re- 
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quirements of the law and escape the penalties which they 
richly deserve. 

Consider the outcome of the instruction given in the fields 
of chemistry and physics where students are brought face to 
face with the great resources of nature and are taught the 
profitable uses which may be made of them and yet deliber- 
ately lend their services in the preparation of those destruc- 
tive agencies used in warfare. 

Here, indeed, is a strange situation and one which it is hard 
to believe civilized nations would tolerate for a moment. As 
is well known we are spending millions in the maintenance of 
hospitals, sanatoriums, and clinics in an effort to preserve 
health and save life and at the same time are permitting and 
even encouraging our ablest scientists to turn their best efforts 
toward the discovery of such methods as we may effectively 
employ in the destruction of life and property. 

Those who are giving instruction in other branches of study, 
such as business administration, politics, social and political 
science, and political economy, have many opportunities to 
point out the unfortunate conditions under which we are living 
today and at least encourage the consideration of possible 
remedial measures which might be taken. It might be well 
to let our students know that there can be such a thing as 
integrity in business and that certain very desirable results 
would surely follow in case such an ideal were established. 

There is, however, one branch of our educational effort in 
which truth and honesty are adopted as watchwords both in 
theory and in practice, for it is well known that procedure 
under any other assumption will surely lead to disastrous 
results. No teacher or student in the field of engineering can 
afford to hold any uncertain ideas concerning the value of 
truth. The laws relative to the strength of materials under 
stress and strain are not to be trifled with. Any attempt to 
conceal from the public eye any structural weaknesses which 
have come to the attention of the engineer through mathemati- 
cal calculation may result in the loss of many lives and costly 
materials. Our huge skyscrapers rest on no uncertain founda- 
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tions. You may be sure that no faulty strands lie concealed 
in the great cables which support our suspension bridges. 

Here is a branch of education in which, because we are 
forced to it, we turn our attention toward the cultivation of at 
least one of those sterling qualities which in our business and 
professional relations is receiving a waning attention. This 
will demonstrate that it is possible, in connection with our 
school and college exercises, to give some attention to the 
cultivation of spiritual qualities, a thing which all too many 
educators claim is impossible. 

The lessons which the student in engineering learns both 
in study and practice, in which he is not allowed to forget for 
a moment the significance of truth, make lasting impressions 
upon his character, as we may observe when he takes part in 
activities outside his profession. The opinions of an engineer 
as a rule are sound and people in general are inclined to re- 
spect them. Must we believe that the department of engineer- 
ing is the only one in which we are able to call the attention 
of students to moral values? 

We show no hesitation in spending vast sums of money in 
the erection of attractive school and college buildings, admira- 
bly equipped libraries and research laboratories, and spacious 
gymnasiums and stadiums. We scour the country in search 
of great scholars of world-wide reputation who are so deeply 
interested in the subjects which they are supposed to teach 
that they have little time or desire to investigate the nature 
and the needs of the human material placed under their care, 
or to appreciate the demand for an education of a much higher 
type than that which results from a mere transfusion of 
knowledge. 

Still the majority of our educators as well as the public at 
large seem to be quite satisfied with our educational systems 
as they stand today and see no demand for any radical changes. 
In support of these systems they proudly call our attention to 
the great accomplishments in the material world due to the 
highly developed mind and the well-trained hand of man. 

But should we be satisfied, even though we are provided 
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with all the supposed benefits of these great achievements? 
Are we willing to spend our lives with no other ambition than 
to secure, frequently by questionable methods, that which is 
purely material, temporal, perishable, when we are given every 
opportunity to reach out and acquire those things which have 
a lasting value and which contribute more than any other 
possessions toward our happiness and the welfare of human- 
ity? Are we not shirking heavy responsibilities if we do not 
make use of every agency which we may employ in bringing 
men to a higher and better interpretation of life, its oppor- 
tunities, and its possibilities ? 

Selfishness and greed have led us into all sorts of unfortu- 
nate situations. Social and political relations throughout the 
world are in a tangle. Nations are continuously in conflict, 
and what might have been a peaceful and a delightful world 
to live in is filled with terror and bloodshed. 

The type of training which we have been giving so gener- 
ously to our youth has for some reason failed to appeal to 
their better selves and to encourage them to make profitable 
use of the great resources in their possession. The difficulty 
must be perfectly apparent. We are giving practically all our 
attention to the education of the mind with little effort toward 
the cultivation of those spiritual qualities upon which we are 
so dependent. 

We find little difficulty in recognizing the presence of 
physical and mental strength because of the quick and tangible 
results which follow the tests which we may apply, but we are 
altogether too backward in discovering the presence and sig- 
nificance of spiritual qualities, largely because we have never 
been interested enough to give them a real test and determine 
for ourselves their great potentialities. 

There was a time when men regarded physical strength as 
their one important attribute for they were dependent upon 
this to meet their physical needs as well as to protect them 
against the attacks of hostile forces. This was a highly prized 
possession. It was a natural endowment which every normal 
man expected. It came without effort or cost and required for 
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its development and training no other exercises than those 
provided by the daily tasks of life. The important part which 
the mind might play, and eventually was to play, did not occur 
to them. 

Later when they began to suspect the presence of mental 
potentialities we may be sure that they were slow to discover 
the necessity for development and training. They were in- 
clined to look upon mental strength as another attribute, less 
important but similar to physical strength, and in case it 
needed any care nature would provide it. But the time came 
when they discovered how dependent for its best service upon 
special courses of training was this new and subtle possession, 
and they lost no time in meeting this obligation. 

From that time to this educators have been experimenting 
on many and varied types of mental training in the hope of 
finding that which would produce the best results, and when 
we consider the misuses which thousands of men are making 
of their mental equipment we may conclude that we shall do 
well to continue our experimenting and with much more seri- 
ous thought than we have given to it in the past. 

We note that these early experimenters did not make the 
blunder of trying to develop their mental powers without due 
consideration for the needs of the physical. They were wise 
enough to see the dependence of one upon the other in order 
to secure satisfactory functioning on the part of either, a 
matter to which we with all our knowledge and experience are 
giving altogether too little attention. The careers of too many 
prominent men of great power and ability are coming to sud- 
den endings because of their neglect or misuse of their physical 
endowments. 

Just as men at the dawn of civilization placed their depend- 
ence upon their physical forces for the execution of their tasks, 
with little consideration of the mental forces at their command 
and awaiting development, so we today, facing as we are the 
most complicated and perplexing problems the world has ever 
known, are placing our reliance upon our mental equipment 
without recognition of the unlimited spiritual resources at our 
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disposal. Just as the development of physical strength with- 
out mental guidance is undesirable and unprofitable, so the 
development of our mental forces without due regard for the 
dictates of the spiritual will make it impossible for us to ac- 
complish the great things for which we are striving. 

It would seem that the most effective channel through which 
we may work in an attempt to bring these important matters 
to the attention of the people would be in close relation to our 
present educational system where our efforts might be easily 
combined with those which are made so extensively in the in- 
terests of mental training and development. Unfortunately 
the great majority of the exponents of our educational proc- 
esses claim that they have no obligations outside which have 
been definitely prescribed for years and which have to do 
primarily with mental welfare. ‘Teachers and professors 
boldly assert that it is no part of their task to look after the 
spiritual welfare of those who come to them for education. 
A careful examination of textbooks and lectures, and for that 
matter the whole plan of our educational endeavor, will reveal 
very little attempt to point out to students the value which 
should be placed upon good moral character. 

It is asserted that there is no room in our overcrowded cur- 
ricula for any courses, if such could be devised, intended solely 
for the consideration of moral values, and furthermore that 
no new burdens should be placed upon the shoulders of our 
teachers who are already overworked. The reason for this 
negligence, of course, lies in the fact that our so-called educa- 
tors have little interest in the matter and see no reason why 
they should depart from their regularly prescribed duties to 
take part in an effort which in their opinion will accomplish 
little that is worth while. 

It is claimed that interest in spiritual development will never 
be accomplished through educational processes, and that no 
course of training suitable for this purpose could be arranged. 
The same claim was probably made when it was first at- 
tempted to plan courses of study for the purpose of develop- 
ing the mind, but there were those who were willing to make 
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the effort and who found out that it could be done. . The 
great obstacle to our progress is the difficulty in finding men 
and women who are willing and have the capacity to teach in 
this untried field of endeavor. Our best teachers, as well as 
gifted leaders outside the profession of teaching, are very 
backward about giving expression to any interest which they 
may have in spiritual matters. 

And yet can it be denied that the unfortunate situation in 
which we find ourselves today in our homes, in our communi- 
ties, in our country, and in the world is due to the low estimate 
which people in general place upon the great spiritual truths 
given to us by the greatest of all teachers two thousand years 
ago, ““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself” ? 

Is not our situation at the present moment, when we are 
inclined to place so much confidence in our mental resources 
and are so backward about investigating the possibilities of the 
spiritual, very similar to that occupied by our ancestors of long 
ago when, because of their failure to recognize the value of 
the mental resources within their reach, they were quite satis- 

| fied with what they were able to accomplish through their 
| physical equipment alone? 

The time has come when we with faith and courage must 
venture into the realm of the spiritual forces where, we have 
reason to believe, we shall discover treasures of unlimited 
value and usefulness which will bring about the understanding 
and the wisdom which we so much need and which will lead 
to results of far greater importance than those which we have 


been able to accomplish through the unguided use of our 
mental resources. 


We shall never know until we try! 


' 
' 
' 








The College Extra-curriculum and the 


Personnel Point of View 
By THYRSA W. AMOS 


Tue Point oF VIEW 
em in his preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus, 


in discussing the function of art, says: ““My task, which 

I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the written 
word, to make you hear, to make you feel, it is, before all, to 
make you see. That and no more, and it is everything.” Per- 
sonnel work seeks to help the individual see himself, “with 
eyes wide open”’ as the song goes; see himself, his own powers, 
his limitations, and his needs. It recognizes, with Epictetus, 
“that no living being is held by anything so strongly as by his 
own needs. This motive is father and brother and family and 
country and God.” It seeks, too, in Conklin’s words, to show 
him how to get out of his heredity and environment its largest 
and best possibilities. And in college this is best done as the 
student measures himself with other human beings, his peers, 
and superiors in the groups of which he is an inseparable part. 
No one has stated better than Auguste Sabatier the relation- 
ship of the group and the individual. He declares: 


Humanity does not exist outside of the individual man, nor without 
him; the individual man does not exist outside of humanity and with- 
out it. The individual and society are the object, one of the other. 
Their apparently contradictory rights are, in reality, mutual duties. 
The moral dignity of a society is measured by what it does to educate 
and form the personality of its members; the moral dignity of an 
individual, by what he does for his brothers and for the social body to 
which he belongs. The well-being of one necessarily depends on that 
of the other. 


And Marcus Aurelius adds to the same thought, “It is of the 
nature of a mutiny when individual acts have no reference 
either immediately or remotely to a social end.” 
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Personnel work does not separate the individual from the 
group. It does not do it even in counseling the individual, for 
that is in itself a group experience. The group is perhaps the 
most influential environmental factor in shaping the life of the 
individual, and though the counseling be the best in the world 
and the desire to follow it the most sincere, an unsympathetic 
group can destroy all that has been built up. ‘That. society 
which to maintain itself, oppresses souls and sacrifices their 
rights and their culture to its own tranquillity, is like a mother 
who should devour her children.” Hence the deep concern 
of personnel work with group life. The group, as well as the 
individual, must be carefully, tactfully, and intelligently 
guided. Often the best approach to work with the individual 
comes through working first with the group of which he is a 
part. The extra-curriculum in college offers unlimited oppor- 
tunity for work with the individual and the group because it 
includes all forms of organized student group life, clubs, 
fraternities, sororities, student government, religious organi- 
zations, debating societies, glee clubs, banquets, dances, etc. 
It is humanity, it is the individual, each the object of the other. 


THE MEANING OF THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


The extra-curriculum is the students’ own free creation 
within the college and is as old as the college itself. Possess- 
ing it, directing it, enlarging it, and at the same time growing 
with it, students derive from it a sense of power and im- 
portance usually not obtainable in the curriculum because most 
students see the curriculum as a means to one end only, voca- 
tional security. The extra-curriculum is more; it is a means 
and an end. It is a means, not only of increasing social status 
in college, but also a means of training in business and execu- 
tive skills. It is an end in that it gives present satisfactions— 
practicing friendship, creating fellowship, increasing happi- 
ness, teaching skills, building attitudes. Success in the extra- 
curriculum has never been measured by quality points nor by 
A’s and B’s. It has taken something more than these to “rate” 
in it. The approval of fellow students is the hallmark of 
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distinction in the extra-curriculum. It increases the sense of 
personal worth in the student, and gives him social security. 
But one thing is lacking in this description; there is no state- 
ment nor guarantee of the quality and the distinctive worth 
of these experiences. 

And here is the source of all the criticisms of the college 
extra-curriculum. What kind of growth, adult or infantile? 
What kind of social status, sound or superficial? What sort 
of fellowship, narrow or broad, prejudiced or tolerant? How 
excellent the skills? How social the attitudes? How trust- 
worthy the training? And too frequently the answers have 
been negative. The extra-curriculum has too often fostered 
the superficial, temporary, sometimes obviously negative 
values. What “‘good that abides” in holding the presidency of 
the Student Government Association and using it only as a 
talking point for fraternity rushing, or as an office to be listed 
under one’s picture in the yearbook? Such uses and abuses 
have made the extra-curriculum the butt of ridicule and the 
object of condemnation. Superior students have shunned it, 
and the faculty have laughed at it, and yet it lives and flour- 
ishes because it gives what students and all mankind crave: 
freedom, self-esteem, social approval, the sine qua non of 
human happiness. 

The personnel point of view of the extra-curriculum recog- 
nizes that students alone cannot set up and maintain high and 
worthy standards of achievement in their own activities. They 
are too young, too inexperienced in viewpoint, too short a time 
on the campus. To be consistently superior, the extra-cur- 
riculum must have a constant unifying factor, and the benefits 
of adult guidance. Personnel officers would provide this and 
use creatively the great positive values of the extra-curriculum 
and make it a potent factor in teaching students how to be 
“excellently well a person.”” No other form of campus life 


offers more varied opportunities for instructions in this realm. 
Though college gives the student the whole world intellectually 
and economically, it has failed him if he lacks charm of per- 
sonality, social ease, humane feeling, and the joys of its ex- 
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pression. The curriculum releases these ideas, but as a rule 
it cannot make them immediately concrete through use of them 
in natural and actual human situations. Every fine idea has 
two rights, the right of presentation in clear, exact words and 
the dynamic right of action in human life. The extra-cur-' 
riculum can put them into action. 

The right premise in solving a “roommate” problem in a 
dormitory or fraternity house is of far more importance to 
the student and has greater reality than a discussion of it on a 
quiz paper in Logic X, however valuable an A mark may be 
for classroom achievement. In the dormitory it is a serious 
‘felt need,” a genuine, human problem which demands emo- 
tional poise, clear thinking, and social action in its solution. 
Formal courses in social attitudes or in group techniques give 
points of view, but experience with a high-tempered, aggressive 
member of a committee opposed to the actions of the rest of 
the committee may completely obscure the view, in any case 
certainly give it a coloring little comprehended in the lecture 
hall. Brilliant papers in psychology and sociology, rating 
double A’s never have been, never can be, a substitute for the 
social competence demanded in a student government meeting 
or in the chairmanship of a large committee where actual 
problems in group living and personality arise. 

If these life problems of the extra-curriculum are solved in 
the most constructive manner possible, the extra-curriculum 
then supplements worthily the dignified academic curriculum. 
The personnel view holds that the extra-curriculum can do 
this effectively if dynamic leadership is provided without 
destroying or formalizing the student ownership, the student 
joy, or the student freedom in it. Right leadership strengthens 


all three by helping student leaders see the real possibilities of 
their own activities. 


RIGHT LEADERSHIP IN THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


How shall right leadership be given? However provided, 
it must use the best social and personnel procedures. It must 
not be imposed, it must not be obvious, but rather a gradual 
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development which the students themselves bring about be- 
cause they see educated leadership as essential to the progress 
of their activities, and their own growth. Student leaders are 
as jealous of their prerogatives as any other folk, and rightly 
so. They do not object, however, to imaginative faculty 
leadership in the extra-curriculum any more than they resent 
the presence of fine teachers in the classroom. What they 
want safeguarded and enriched is their own student leadership. 
The personnel officer or the teacher with a personnel point 
of view wants this for them even more. A trained personnel 
officer as adviser to the whole extra-curriculum and coordina- 
tor of it is perhaps the first step in providing right leadership. 
The need for leadership of this type should be felt by the 
student leaders themselves; making them conscious of that 
need is itself a personnel art. 

Since the extra-curriculum exists in most institutions outside 
the traditional and recognized college stream of life, possibly 
the first step in securing this leadership is to increase the 
dignity of the extra-curriculum by bringing it into the stream 
through sharing with its leaders the educational philosophy 
supposed to shape their destinies. What do college student 
leaders know of trends in education today? How many col- 
lege seniors have read President Hutchins’ recent proposals? 
How many know what is meant by progressive education? 
By diagnostic clinics? By personnel work in education? By 
the personnel point of view, for instance? How many know 
the real meaning of leadership anywhere? Experience in dis- 
cussing these questions in student conferences and with in- 
dividual leaders reveals they know little, partly because they 
are not expected to know, partly because they have not seen 
the values of knowing. Their response is enthusiastic particu- 
larly to the personnel point of view and to problems of leader- 
ship. They like the emphasis on student personal develop- 
ment and are eager to foster it. They like Sir John Adam’s 
pithy summary of education, “The master teaches John 
Latin,” because John comes before Latin. 

They like the discussions on leadership because they are 
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timely and practical. They see the wisdom of being trained, 
and come to want, very naturally and sincerely, capable per- 
sons of the faculty and administration to work with them, not 
only on special occasions, but throughout the year. They see 
their curriculum and extra-curriculum as a whole and want it 
so directed. Above all, they like the dignity that comes in shar- 
ing more than calculus, chemistry, or history with faculty 
leaders. They like the feeling that they, too, with the faculty 
and administrators, are making a university, a college, not 
just attending it. They want to be “in the know” education- 
ally. College becomes truly a body of colleagues when they 
are. Campus-wide conferences on student activities, confer- 
ences of leaders to discuss leadership, conferences on ways to 
select leaders, institutes to train new leaders, shelves of refer- 
ence books on leadership and the various student activities, 
point scale regulations, conferences of upperclass leaders on 
freshman participation in activities—these are a few of the 
special techniques personnel departments or members of the 
faculty may use to lead students in making more significant 
and dignified their own curriculum. 


CHOOSING STUDENT LEADERS 


If the extra-curriculum functions as the personnel view 
would have it, it must have superior student leaders, leaders 
with minds capable of carrying responsibility for detail and 
yet not losing a view of the whole; leaders possessing imagina- 
tion enough to see distant goals; and leaders with personalities 
dynamic enough to arouse in their various activities the 
enthusiasm of students in projects at once adult, significant, 
and recreative. Finding ways of selecting such leaders each 
year is not simple. A report of how the University of Pitts- 
burgh chooses its women leaders may be illustrative of ‘ways 
and a way.” Here women student groups, trained over a 
period of years to the personnel point of view, do for the most 
part each year, fill their offices with students who “rate’”’ high- 
est academically and socially. At the end of a decade of this 
training and practice with it, student custom and tradition 
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have set up definite rules of procedure in the selection of 
leaders and, what is more important, a body of opinion with 
regard to standards of leadership. Strict adherence to the 
requirement of sound academic achievement, point scale rating, 
impartial and fine regard for worth of each activity, respect 
for the individual student’s preference of fields of extra-cur- 
ricular work, distribution of student leaders, use of nominating 
committees, training of nominating committees and nominees, 
and supervision of general elections are accepted practices. 

All these procedures by common consent are directed by a 
central steering body, the Senior Court of the Women’s Self 
Government Association. It acts as a clearing house for the 
choice of leaders of all women’s activities. The court is com- 
posed of five senior women “rating’”’ high from every point 
of view. Its first work as a steering committee is to issue the 
call for a conference of all presidents of women’s organiza- 
tions to discuss nomination and election procedures. In this 
conference members of the court present various ways by 
which candidates may be selected: petition, free nominations, 
primary method, and by nominating committee. 

The nominating committee method has been in use at the 
University of Pittsburgh for many years. Experience has 
proved it to be the method which most nearly guarantees the 
choice of the best material and at the same time safeguards 
democracy. A small nominating committee can be trained to 
a point of view and to pride in sound judgment. And students 
generally learn to respect nominations which are the result 
of a fair, deliberative process. All other systems seem to place 
a premium upon personal preferences or political maneuvering. 
If, however, the nominating committees are not chosen wisely, 
this method may result in the worst autocracy. Each year, 
therefore, the positive and negative values of the nominating 
committee method are discussed at length in order to en- 
courage the selection of highly responsible members for the 
various committees. The presidents are instructed to discuss 
these points of view with their executive committees who 
actually chose the nominating committees. They are in- 
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structed also to submit to the court the names of their nomi- 
nating committees together with their by-laws and their voting 
membership lists. On the specified date for these to be in, 
the court approves the members of the various nominating 
committees in terms of academic record, requirements of the 
by-laws of each organization, representativeness of member- 
ship, reputation for fair-mindedness, and absence of duplica- 
tions. No person may serve on two nominating committees. 

The court holds next a conference of all nominating com- 
mittees. Here members of the court lead discussions on the 
purpose and work of nominating committees. They place 
emphasis on the power nominating committees hold in shaping 
the future of their activities, challenge them to see their obli- 
gation to be democratic as well as discriminative in their choice 
of candidates. In this way the court seeks to build such good 
will among the committees through creating sympathetic un- 
derstanding of their present and future responsibilities that the 
nominating committees will choose candidates for personal 
worth and ability to lead in their various activities, irrespec- 
tive of the emotional pulls of personal or fraternity loyalties, 
for instance. They point out frankly the rocks upon which 
nominating committees may be broken—politics, jealousies, 
promotions of would-be leaders, personal friends, etc. Above 
all, they ask them to keep all their discussions of nominees 
secret because human personality is sacred. The court then 
sets a date for all nominating lists to be sent to it and another 
date for all nominating committees to meet simultaneously in 
the same building, but in separate sessions. In the interim the 
court checks all nominees for scholastic eligibility and for 
duplications. No student is permitted to be a nominee for 
more than one organization. 

The court sits as a clearing house on the day appointed for 
the second meeting of the nominating committees, usually 
Saturday, consulting with each nominating committee in turn 
on its choice of nominees. —Two committees may have, for in- 
stance, unwittingly nominated the same girl. The court dis- 
cusses the conflict with both committees. Often one yields. 
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If, however, after such conferences the two committees still 
want the same person, the court as a neutral group calls the 
individual receiving these two nominations, tells her of her 
honors, asks her to choose one in terms of her interests, abili- 
ties for leadership in each group, and in terms of her own 
happiness. She is given an hour or two to consider. When 
the girl reports her choice, the committees are notified, and the 
the losing committee finds another candidate. Sometimes the 
court considers a nominating list as a whole weak, either be- 
cause of the training or character of students chosen, or be- 
cause it represents poorly the total membership. In such cases 
the court shares its point of view with the committee and 
advises reconsideration. As a rule changes are made to 
strengthen the list. When all conflicts are cleared, a list of 
approved nominees is returned to each committee and the 
committees adjourn. On the same day the Senior Court sends 
a printed announcement to each nominee telling her of her 
honor, and requests that the card of formal acceptance which 
is enclosed be returned to the court if the nominee wishes to 


accept the nomination. Acceptance means signing the state- 
ment: 


In running for this office I agree to uphold the high standards which 
selection for it implies. If elected, I will strive to give my best efforts 
in the performance of my duties because of my genuine interest in the 
work of the organization and because of my devotion to the highest 
ideals of Pitt women. I will make definite preparation for my responsi- 


bility, attending, for instance, all sessions of the leaders’ institute this 
spring. 


When all acceptances and rejections, if any, are returned, the 
nominating committees are notified of the results. The Senior 
Court then publishes in the daily paper the entire list of candi- 
dates for the extra-curriculum. This gives publicity and 
dignity equally to each of the various activities. 


TRAINING CANDIDATES 


The next step is creating right attitudes in nominees. The 
court attempts to do this at a luncheon meeting of all nominees. 
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Here every effort is made to break down self-consciousness, 
reserves, and fears on the part of candidates by having “rival” 
candidates sit together, rise and introduce each other, etc. 
The court discusses, often under clever and amusing devices, 
the problems of candidates and the social attitudes each should 
have toward herself, her rival, and toward the group to be 
served. The period between nomination announcements is 
like, for instance, the first year of marriage, a period of ad- 
justment. Or it is window-shopping time in which the group 
looks at its bargains and where the candidates reveal by their 
conduct their own sincerity, poise, and social sense generally. 
Clever pantomiming of the various amusing, as well as the 
dignified forms of “candidate’’ conduct makes uproarious a 
dumb show which never fails to give pause to the most sophis- 
ticated candidate. The court points out, too, that no election 
can possibly take away the honor which nomination has 
already brought—public recognition of leadership. ‘‘Mourn- 
ing becomes Electra” only if she defeats herself by not play- 
ing the game. It stresses also that acceptance of nomination 
implies willingness to hold second place in an election. If now 
this is not the case a mistake was made in the original choice. 
Second place does not mean exclusion from work or other 
honors in the activity—every defeated candidate, if she proves 
her worth through this trying period is placed later in a fine 
committee chairmanship. A part of all group training is dis- 
cussion of fine use of defeated candidates. The education of 
nominees results in great stabilization. Emotions are released, 
strains lessened. The nominees’ luncheon is one of the high- 
lights of the extra-curriculum. Spirit runs high, and the whole 
campus is affected by it, so infectious is the spirit of a hundred 
or more rightly motivated students. Each candidate experi- 
ences also, possibly for the first time, the ethical values of 
anticipation. What shall I say, how shall I act when I hear 
the results? ‘These questions are socially important. [If it is 
defeat, she plans to take it calmly, speedily congratulate her 
rival and say, ‘Congratulations, you deserve it; now what can 
I do to help?” If it is victory, she hopes to take it calmly 
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and say to her defeated friend, “I will need your help a lot. I 
just hope ! don’t let anyone down.” Here are expressions of 
a truly social spirit and of individual dignity and worth. The 
sense of personal worth is preserved in success or defeat. 


GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Election of officers for all women’s activities is held on one 
day and under the supervision of the Senior Court, with 
assistants from each organization. All elections are by secret, 
printed ballot, and follow accepted election procedures. Occa- 
sionally a voting machine is used. Ballots are counted and 
results announced by the Senior Court. All candidates are 
called personally and given the results. In the election reports 
only the total number of votes cast by the organization is 
given. The number of votes received by individuals is kept 
secret. 

Immediately following the elections, each new executive 
committee meets with the outgoing executive committee to dis- 
cuss the preceding year’s work and receive suggestions for the 
new year. This gives the new leaders confidence in their first 
experience with their new offices, as well as perspective for the 
selection of new committee chairmen, their first responsibility. 
When the new committee chairmen are selected, they, too, are 
approved and cleared through the Senior Court as were the 
nominees. Committee members, chosen by the new chairman 
and the various executive committees, are cleared later in a 
similar manner. 


Tue Goop Tuat ABIDES 


What is the result of all this labor? Is it worth what it 
costs? One significant result is the quality of the student 
leaders. The best students do participate because they respect 
their curriculum and the way their leaders are chosen. 
Another significant result is the high percentage of students 
participating in all activities. In such a system, too, the 
democratic spirit dominates. There is little opportunity, for 
instance, for fraternity and non-fraternity factionalism be- 
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cause students place a premium upon the personal worth of 
the individual and records of her achievement. But most 
significant is the emphasis students themselves put on the 
growth of the individual and through her, the growth of the 
whole group. 

THE Crux OF THE MATTER 


It is obvious that the success of this particular plan at the 
University of Pittsburgh depends upon the quality and the 
training of the Senior Court and the personnel officers advis- 
ing it. The court “rates” so high on the campus that the finest 
student leaders covet places on it. Appointment to it means 
rich experience in activities, fine scholarship, pleasing person- 
ality, understanding of the personnel point of view in activities, 
and superior promise of senior leadership. Trained through- 
out their senior year by the regular work of the court, and 
given intensive training in the spring for the difficult task of 
directing the selection of leaders, they bring to this particular 
task perspective, poise, intelligence, and judgment. It is 
obvious that a highly trained, tactful, sensitive, sensible, imagi- 
native, personnel officer should work throughout the year, 
and in the selection of leaders, as co-worker and adviser. 


TRAINING OF LEADERS 


The first formal training for new officers is given annually, 
usually late in April, in a leaders’ institute, directed by the 
Women’s Self Government Association. In ten years’ experi- 
ence at the University of Pittsburgh the direction, form, and 
program of these leaders’ institutes have changed often, with 
suggestions for improvement. For the last two years, insti- 
tute sessions have been spread over a three-week period, from 
the middle of April to the second week in May. The various 
conferences of which it is composed meet in student free-hours, 
thus not interfering with the routine of class attendance. 
Every newly elected officer, every new committee chairman, 
and all new appointive officers, such as publications officials or 
representatives from one group to another, together with 
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faculty members and personnel officers interested in the extra- 
curriculum, make up the personnel of the institute. 

The institute is a great factor in the unification of the extra- 
curriculum. Leaders of all groups, sororities, clubs, debating 
associations, etc., here have a common interest and a common 
project—their own development and through them, their 
groups. They respond heartily to the training, have faith 
and confidence in it because their own committees help to 
create it and all share the benefits of it. They enjoy it, too, 
because as leaders there is a quality of fellowship that can 
come only from a common point of view in a common task— 
the guidance of their activities. 

The institute is itself a group embodying in superior women 
the “together idea.” Here, too, conferences with fellow 
students and personnel officers on ways to enrich themselves 
and their groups reveal naturally the worth and place of 
counsel in personal and group development. Students are 
counseled and in turn are preparing themselves to counsel 
fellow students. 

Programs of the institute vary from year to year, but the 
usual topics presented and discussed are: 

The extra-curriculum and the personnel point of view. 

Place, work, and worth of the extra-curriculum in college 
life. 

Analysis of leadership. 

Methods of improving programs of work. 

Training courses for each type of office. 

Making and using records and reports. 

Group living. 

The methods of the institute are lecture presentation of 
general topics, followed by small group discussions led by 
trained students or teachers; panel discussions by students and 
faculty, and floor discussions by the large group; special re- 
ports and discussions; dinner or luncheon meetings for small, 
homogeneous groups with discussions following; drills on par- 
liamentary procedure by experts; exhibits of books on leader- 
ship and the extra-curriculum, with reading lists available; 
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display of records, reports, etc.; and demonstrations and prac- 
tice of procedures. 

It is easy to find methods. The difficult thing is to train 
institute leaders, whether faculty or students, to present topics 
clearly, concisely, practically, and interestingly and to keep 
discussions alive and to the point. This calls for imagination, 
patience, experience, a sense of humor, and a sense of propor- 
tion in the personnel officer. In presenting the personnel point 
of view and the extra-curriculum, for instance, it can be made 
alive and vital to students in terms of their own immediate 
leadership problems, or it can be made boring and useless by 
a long-winded, theoretical, and historical approach. Since this 
can be equally true of any other topic, it is obvious that the 
selection of leaders for the institute is one of the most im- 
portant phases of it. Those chosen for this piece of work 
should be the most outstanding senior student leaders and the 
most progressive members of the faculty who are willing and 
eager to train themselves adequately for their responsibilities. 

General institute discussions of the values of the extra-cur- 
riculum, of the personnel point of view which is to guide it, 
of programs of work to give it expression and meaning, and 
analysis of leadership are invaluable to give perspective, build 
esprit, and establish morale, not only for the institute but for 
the year of work ahead. 

The training of presidents, secretaries, committee chair- 
men for their specific jobs as presidents, secretaries, etc., is, 
however, the very heart of the leaders’ institute. These of- 
ficers are the “chosen” leaders. ‘They are the leaders who 
“rate” highest, and their embodiment of the spirit and their 
understanding of the personnel point of view is imperative 
if the extra-curriculum is to have the finest educational qual- 
ities. But it is also equally imperative that they know how to 
interpret this point of view as they daily perform the routine 
tasks of their jobs as officers. Part of the personnel point 
of view is Paul’s comment, ‘‘A workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed.” A president, a committee chairman (little pres- 
ident) are ‘‘two in one” holders of offices and are workers 
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with, and creators of, persons. And they must know both 
jobs. 

Instruction for these double responsibilities is given in the 
institute in two general ways—to homogeneous groups of 
presidents, of vice presidents, of committee chairmen, and to 
the individual officers through personal conferences. The 
presidents, for instance, learn in group discussions that a pre- 
siding oficer must not only have charm, tact, sense of humor, 
be impersonal in presiding, know parliamentary procedure 
well, but she must be also a leader and a coordinator of her 
group. She discovers that she must know the best methods 
of building group esprit and morale and that she cannot lead 
unless she has a comprehensive knowledge of her organiza- 
tion, its constitution, purpose, membership, its program and 
the committees responsible for it, the place and work of her 
activity, its future possibilities, and its relationship to the 
whole extra-curriculum. Very special care must be taken to 
lead her to see her work also as a creator of people. 

Work with the individual must not allow itself to sink into 
uplift work, or into patronizing relief work. It must show 
that where living together is a problem, that problem is to be 
solved not only by calmly reasoning it out, but also by kind- 
ness, sympathy, faith, and understanding that comes through 
deep respect for self and others. In presenting this, presi- 
dents and committee chairmen are given numerous illustra- 
tions of the usual, normal types of human problems with 
which the average student president will have to deal. “I 
thought you were just being imaginative when you discussed 
so vividly a certain type of sophisticated girl, and how to deal 
with her, Miss ————, but I can tell you now you didn’t 
tell half!’? said one president, “and am I glad I had a point 
of view at least, else the fall of Rome would have had nothing 
on me!’’ To give these points of view naturally requires that 
groups of officers be small, and that the personnel officer be 
wise in his use of material and not yield to the temptation to 
be sensational. He must have as much respect for the “‘sub- 
ject matter” of human personality as he has for calculus. And 
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he must teach students to respect it equally. The problems 
of group living are discussed, often dramatized, and ways to 
build morale presented in the institute. Over a period of 
years so much “subject matter” accumulates that in time a 
personnel officer can have short but excellent textbooks, mim- 
eographed to be sure, for use in training for each office and 
for instruction on the types of personnel problems activity 
leaders usually meet. 

Teaching responsibility through understanding of what a 
president or any other officer must be and do is not complete 
without the historic emphasis. Performing in the present, 
using the contributions of the past, officers must make their 
contribution to the future, not only through the wise use of 
old records and reports, but by making excellent records of 
their own work. The making of records is a skill and the use 
of them a discipline in accuracy, restraint, discrimination, eval- 
uation, fair play, and consideration for people. Experience 
with tactless, thoughtless, or exaggerated reports of persons 
and their work soon reveals the wisdom of exact statement, 
and the dangers and sorrows of blunt or overstatement. Mak- 
ing budgets, approving budgets, making requisitions, making 
special and annual reports, keeping individual activity cards, 
not only dignify the extra-curriculum, but also give valuable 
training in practices usable throughout life. Hence, the an- 
nual discussion and demonstration of records in the leaders’ 
institute. Emphasis of the fact that records are kept, and 
are for public use, makes leaders conservative and accurate. 

Giving a general view of these responsibilities and setting 
right attitudes is the most that the leaders’ institute can give. 
Living with a group and observing it and its leaders in action 
is the best way to give education in group life. This must 
come through the year’s contact with the groups and their 
leaders. 

Point SCALE 


The point scale system, usually a ten-point measure used in 
limiting the amount of extra-curricular work a student may 
do, is another factor both in selecting and training leaders. 
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It is a dignified way also of recording participation in activi- 
ties and compares in the student mind with credits and hours 
of the curriculum. When the system provides also a way of 
evaluating the quality of work done in the activity, it com- 
pares with the system of marks of the curriculum. Where the 
educational values of extra-curricular activities are understood 
by students, they want a good, well-administered point scale 
system which will rate offices high, thus giving many students 
an opportunity to hold office and placing emphasis on the qual- 
ity of work done, not on the number of jobs held. The scale 
of points by which each activity job is evaluated should be 
made for the most part by trained students, for no one is bet- 
ter fitted to judge how many points an office should carry 
than a well-trained, experienced officer at the close of her 
term of office. She knows how much time and effort was re- 
quired to do a good job. The administration of the scale re- 
quires more time than students can give in working out indi- 
vidual cards and in checking and re-checking to keep them up 
to date and accurate. It should be administered by the per- 
sonnel officers. Where these cards are well kept, they become 
the prized “blueprints” of the extra-curriculum. The files of 
records should be open at all times. A committee of students, 
faculty members, and personnel officers should have the au- 
thority to grant students who petition permission to carry ex- 
cess points. If the system is to be effective in making wide- 
spread the benefits of the extra-curriculum, excess points 
should rarely be granted. 

If the scale operates well, it must be presented annually to 
every activity in such a way as to win approval of its purpose, 
and cooperation in keeping the records accurate. Every ac- 
tivity should feel it an obligation and a pleasure to report 
names of all members, and of all officers, annually, and any 
changes at the time of their occurrence. At the University of 
Pittsburgh the point scale is a topic of discussion every year 
at the leaders’ institute. The executive committee of every 
activity is expected to be familiar with it. Articles two or 
three times a year in the student paper, and a description of 
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it in the student handbooks, do much to educate the student 
body. Freshmen need very special instruction with regard to 
it, where they are allowed to enter the major activities. The 
procedures with the extra-curriculum for women at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh do not offer freshmen opportunities for 
work in the major activities. Freshman women have their 
own activities, in which they have special training and from 
which they hope to receive promotion into the upperclass ex- 
tra-curriculum. One of the great weaknesses of college activ- 
ities comes from the presence of untrained, zealous, but igno- 
rant freshmen. Where this number is large, upperclass stu- 
dents withdraw and the activity becomes more or less kinder- 
garten. If the extra-curriculum is to be adult and make an 
adult appeal, it must have the leadership and membership of 
the best upperclassmen. Freshmen need to be trained and 
to look forward to participation in this curriculum, not be 
allowed to take it over and because of their inexperience run 


it childishly. 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER 


When guided skillfully by understanding personnel officers 
and faculty members and directed intelligently by understand- 
ing student leaders, the extra-curriculum is the one best gen- 
eral personnel device on a college campus. Understanding 
teachers and understanding student leaders mean that each 
group knows, believes in, and acts upon the personnel point of 
view in education, accepting its philosophy as a common pur- 
pose. They work together to “release the splendors within” 
the individual and the group. Using the activities as the com- 
mon project, the problems arising there are of common con- 
cern. In this easy, natural relationship, the needs and prob- 
lems of the individual student are revealed, whether of 
personality, training, leadership, academic achievement, emo- 
tional stability, or group procedure. The student herself may 
be the first to sense that there is a problem and ask for help. 
Working with people, being observed by them, seeing their 
response to her and her leadership, she senses how well, or 
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how poorly, she performs as a person, as an officer, as a per- 
sonnel officer for herself and others. Here is the ideal per- 
sonnel situation, a student discovering her own need, and seek- 
ing at once to meet it through counsel and advice. It is nor- 
mal, natural reaction. She wants to retrieve herself imme- 
diately, and brilliantly if possible, so fundamental to happiness 
is the consciousness of personal worth and possession of so- 
cial approval. These are the needs that are “father and 
brother and family and country and God.” In such a situa- 
tion the personnel officer grows also through the contagion of 
an eager, inquiring personality, and through the satisfactions 
that come from finding solutions to human problems. 

In the same way the needs of the group are revealed. 
Strong leaders make members aware of the worth of group 
living. Fraternities, for instance, see new ideals for choice 
of members; money, social prestige are not the chief criteria. 
They, like the individual, wish to “‘rate”’ because, intrinsically 
worthy through quality of members, they provide programs 
of work and group esprit which enrich the whole campus. 
They learn to use personnel procedures in dealing with people 
in place of blunt, truth parties and other types of humiliations 
which students themselves devise to reduce the sophisticated 
or ridicule the obstreperous into line. Similarly student gov- 
ernments learn that self-government is the aim of government 
and that directing a program to that end is far more intelli- 
gent and satisfying, not to say social, than making rules to 
catch offenders and spending energy in devising penalties. 

And thus do students discover themselves, disclose their 
needs, evolve a social sense, learn how to get the most out of 
their environment, and attain moral dignity. And thus, too, 
do they learn the fine art of living. “For as the material of 
a carpenter is wood; of a statuary, brass; so of the art of liv- 
ing, the material is each man’s own life.” 








The Place of Modern Problems 
in the Curriculum 
By HUGH B. WOOD 


NE of the most potent issues in curriculum develop- 
ment is: What shall be the place of modern prob- 
lems in the school curriculum? An adequate discussion 

of this question might well fill the pages of several books. It 
would be incomplete if it failed to treat in addition to those 
aspects herein discussed such problems as the purpose of edu- 
cation in a democracy; certain fundamental principles of educa- 
tional psychology and philosophy; the educational implications 
of recent social, economic, and aesthetic developments brought 
about by the rise of technocracy and the advance of the 
“Power Age’”’; the part the school should play in social recon- 
struction; and so on. Limited space obviously restricts such 
an exhaustive discussion, but the following brief outline of 
principles governing the place of modern problems in the 
curriculum may offer a guide and a challenge to further study. 


SHALL WE TEACH MODERN PROBLEMS IN THE SCHOOL ? 


Before discussing the place of the modern problems in the 
curriculum, we must determine whether or not we may legiti- 
mately include them at the expense of other subject matter. 
The following principles would seem to justify their inclusion 
in the school curriculum: 

1. The function of education in a democracy is to develop 
an enlightened citizenry, capable of formulating intelligent 
public opinion. Mere literacy is insufficient; the members of a 
democratic society must be prepared to direct the reorganiza- 
tion and betterment of their society as they believe necessary. 
Only through an intelligent understanding of contemporary 
problems can they be expected to solve them. 

2. Rapid urbanization and the advance of technocracy have 
created a need for a type of education quite different from 
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that of pioneer days. No longer do the integrating influences 
of early rural life operate to insure the successful inculcation 
of the individual into the group life. The school has been 
forced to take over the process of socialization of the in- 
dividual which the town meeting and local community life 
formerly accomplished. 

3. Modern concepts in psychology demand that we make 
the experiences of the child real and dramatic, that we provide 
motivation through interest, and that we vitalize the curricu- 
lum through the use of modern problems. We must provide 
environmental conditions that will foster better understand- 
ings of the true relationships among the child’s school life, his 
home life, and his community life. 

4. Education in a dynamic world dare not become static. 
The recent economic breakdown of the social order makes the 
teaching of modern problems imperative. Rugg says, ‘“‘Con- 
fronted by the current impasse, educational leaders recognize 
that the school program, if it is to promote intelligent under- 
standing, must be built around the study of problems of 
optional courses of social action.” 

5. In the last analysis the question of teaching modern prob- 
lems resolves itself into scholasticism versus functional educa- 
tion. If we wish education to be meaningful and useful, then 
a study of modern problems must be included in the curricu- 
lum. 


Wuat SHALL BE THE PLACE OF MODERN PROBLEMS IN THE 
CURRICULUM? 


If we have answered the first question in the afirmative— 
that there is a place for modern problems in the curriculum— 
then we must determine the point at which their study will 
begin and the nature of their treatment at the various levels 
of child growth. The following suggestions should help de- 
termine the place of modern problems in the curriculum: 


‘Harold O. Rugg, “Shall We Study Social-Economic Problems in the School?” 
National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, Official 
Report, 1935, pp. 257-61. 
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1. If we accept an educational philosophy which recognizes 
the present needs and interests of the individual, we shall prob- 
ably come to the conclusion that the student is primarily inter- 
ested in the world in which he now lives. On this basis, then, 
the social studies (defined in their broadest sense) should be- 
come the core of the curriculum. 

2. The social studies on the lower grade levels should be a 
part of a highly integrated curriculum which gradually recog- 
nizes individual differences in needs, interests, and capacities, 
through the development of the more specialized content in 
the intermediate grades. In the junior high school the social 
studies might become the core around which other content 
could be organized in broad compartments, while in the senior 
high school, the major emphasis should be upon modern prob- 
lems and their relationship to other broad fields. 

3. Throughout the entire school curriculum, modern prob- 
lems should determine the selection and organization of con- 
tent. An historical treatment of the past should evolve only 
as certain incidents serve to explain contemporary problems; 
history would be justified by its contribution to a better under- 
standing of the present. This, however, does not mean that 
there would be no definite organization of content, for there 
are many problems such as housing, control of production and 
distribution of goods, international relationships, racial differ- 
ences, forms of government, production and distribution of 
wealth, etc., that will probably always be important contempo- 
rary problems. 

4. An eleventh or twelfth grade modern problems course 
might consist of a two to four weeks orientation period, after 
which various students or groups of students might study 
extensively one or more problems as time permitted. Later 
their findings could be reported to the entire class, accom- 
panied by open forum discussion. This procedure would de- 
velop research ability and, in the culminating period, would 
provide a broad knowledge and appreciation of major prob- 
lems of contemporary society. 
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How SHALL WE DETERMINE WHAT PROBLEMS TO INCLUDE 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


Perhaps the most formidable task of curriculum develop- 
ment is the determination of content. Certainly this is true 
in the field of modern problems where one is confronted with 
hundreds of crucial issues, all seemingly too important to be 
omitted. It was formerly thought that many of these prob- 
lems were too difficult for younger children, but in many 
schools it has been found that practically all important modern 
problems have certain aspects which may be discussed with a 
high degree of understanding and with enthusiastic interest in 
all grades from the kindergarten to the senior high school. 
The following criteria should prove helpful in selecting mod- 
ern problem areas to be developed at the various grade levels: 

1. Each area should be of interest to the majority and pro- 
vide a positive contribution for each member of the group. 

2. Each area should be felt or shown to be of vital im- 
portance to every member of the group at the time of studying 
the problem. 

3. Each area should have social significance and not be lim- 
ited to purely individual interests. 

4. Each area should be broad and rich enough to warrant 
study and research apart from some broader problem of which 
it might more logically be a part. 

5. Preference should be given those areas which, other fac- 
tors being equal, have not been adequately treated previously 
in the lives of the various members of the group. 

6. The area selected for study should be within the range of 
comprehension of the pupils concerned. 

7. The area should be feasible of study; that is, there 
should be suitable materials and equipment, it should not in- 
volve racial prejudices, etc. 


Wuat ArE SOME OF THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE 
TEACHING OF MODERN PROBLEMS? 


One of the reasons why modern problems have not received 
proper recognition in the curriculum is because of the many 
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problems involved in teaching them. From their very nature 
modern problems are controversial; they require the unbiased 
presentation of all points of view, often to the chagrin of 
certain vested interest groups. They demand skillful handling 
in the hands of an expert teacher and even then often become 
so animated that a free discussion is limited by the teacher’s 
fear of dismissal, administrative pressure, objections from 
local groups, or other equally invalid reasons. 

Some of the more difficult problems which arise in teaching 
controversial issues are: 


1. Ignorance of many teachers regarding significant present- 
day problems. Judd claims that “few teachers have ever 
become acquainted with these sciences [social sciences] and 
those who have had elementary courses are neither prepared 
nor inclined to undertake constructive preparation of materials 
to be used for instruction in the school.” * 

2. Lack of materials with which to teach modern problems. 
Because of their nature, modern problems to be taught effec- 
tively must be continually related to current happenings. It 
is difficult, if not unwise, to write materials on modern prob- 
lems because before they can be printed, let alone be dis- 
tributed and used, they have become antiquated. ‘Thus the 
teacher is to a large extent thrown upon his own resources to 
secure materials of instruction. 

3. Opposition of social, political, and economic forces. 
Certain vested interest groups are opposed to the honest pres- 
entation of modern problems which might encroach upon 
their premises. 

4. Tradition. Any innovation is confronted with opposi- 
tion merely on the grounds that it is new and will presumably 
displace something now held dear to the hearts of some. 

5. Administrative forces which require teachers to cover a 
fixed amount of material; and college entrance and accrediting 
association requirements to be met. 





*C. H. Judd. “Difficulties Involved in Introducing Socio-Economic Problems 
into the Curriculum,” ibid., pp. 261-66. 
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6. The attitude of subject specialists who refuse to redefine 
their philosophy to give modern problems their proper place, 
and to cooperate with other teachers in securing the degree 
of integration and correlation desirable and possible among 
the various departments in the curriculum. 

7. The problem of indoctrination. It has been said that 
a good teacher is inevitably an indoctrinator. A discussion of 
modern problems may result in conclusions not in accord with 
socially accepted theory. But it should be noted that to ignore 
an issue is to indoctrinate against it. Inasmuch as indoctrina- 
tion results in either event, it would seem best to have the 
issue presented as fairly as possible and to try to have students 
arrive at their own conclusions through intelligent use of their 
reasoning power. 


How SHALL WE GAIN FOR MODERN PROBLEMS PROPER 
RECOGNITION IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 


This question can be answered only in terms of the solution 
or elimination of the problems just listed. Such a program 
will require a number of years, but the following specific pro- 
posals offer opportunity for immediate action as well as long- 
term planning. Briefly, some of the ways we may attack 
these problems are: 

1. Reorganization of teacher training institutions. Our 
public school teachers for the most part have been trained in 
one of two types of institutions: (1) a normal school which 
placed emphasis upon methodology, or (2) a college or uni- 
versity which placed emphasis upon the mastery of subject 
matter, each to the exclusion of the other. As a result most 
of our teachers either fail to comprehend great social and 
economic values or are ignorant of the best methods of teach- 
ing them. Teacher training institutions of the future must 
provide for better integration of these factors through a 
curriculum which makes modern problems its core. 

2. Retraining of teachers in service through creative super- 
vision. One of the most effective means of this might be 
through a curriculum revision program. Such a program 
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would not only improve the curriculum and make possible the 
conditions for good teaching, but it would also give teachers 
a better understanding of contemporary problems so that they 
in turn could bring about in students a better appreciation and 
understanding of our present society. 

3. Development of an adult education program which 
would acquaint the parents and others with the aims and ob- 
jectives of the school, and encourage local groups to become 
open forums of public opinion. We must inform the com- 
munity what we are doing and bring to light the “‘axes’’ which 
various minority groups have to grind. 

4. Develop and provide materials with which to teach 
modern problems. It is too much to expect teachers to pre- 
pare all of their materials of instruction in this area. Basic 
materials must be furnished with suggestions for making ef- 
fective use of them and utilizing current events. 


Wuat Outcomes May WE EXPECT FROM THE TEACHING 
OF MODERN PROBLEMS? 


In conclusion, an effective treatment of modern problems 
in the curriculum might be expected to develop in the student 
some of the following outcomes: 

1. Tolerance toward the opinions of others. 

2. Courage of one’s convictions, but a willingness to admit 
fallacies therein when proven. 

3. The power and habit of critical inquiry, reflection, and 
decision. 

4. Resourcefulness in the utilization of one’s fullest 
capacities. 

5. Spirit of cooperation—the ability to follow and/or lead 
as the occasion demands. 

6. Dependability and the willingness to assume responsi- 
bility. 








An Experiment in Community School 
Education 


By SAMUEL EVERETT 


N THE spring of 1936 the trustees of Northwestern Uni- 
] versity and the Evanston Board of Education authorized 
a Northwestern-Evanston unit to be established in the 
Evanston Township High School. In this venture the Evans- 
ton Board of Education was not to expend more money per 
pupil than is normally spent in the school. The University on 
its part promised to furnish from the Northwestern University 
School of Education a director and such research and teach- 
ing assistants as were deemed necessary to carry on the experi- 
ment. It was subsequently agreed that the new unit in the 
school would begin in the fall of 1937 with approximately 140 
freshmen. Each year a group of freshmen was to be added 
until a four-year high school unit of 300 to 350 students was 
established. It was furthermore agreed that the experiment 
would be continued for at least five years and control vested 
in the staff of the unit. 

The Evanston Board of Education entered upon this pro}- 
ect in the belief that the establishment of this unit within the 
Evanston Township High School would tend to improve cer- 
tain aspects of the work of the whole school and so benefit all 
high school pupils of Evanston. The Northwestern School of 
Education undertook the project with the hope that the new 
unit would be beneficial to the high school and would also 
provide an opportunity to develop under public school condi- 
tions a type of administration, teaching method, and cur- 
riculum which would be of value to secondary schools through- 
out the country. The new unit will serve as a demonstration 
and experimental school in the preparation of teachers for 
service in the public schools. 

An ever increasing number of American schools are adopt- 
ing the procedure of inaugurating change by setting up experi- 
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mental groups within established schools. In this way those 
teachers most eager and ready to use new methods are given 
freedom to show what can be done. At the same time the 
experimental nucleus acts to stimulate the entire staff. It is 
hoped that the thinking and planning which has been carried 
on for a full year by the staff of the Northwestern-Evanston 
high school unit may be of value for schools which are plan- 
ning to establish such experimental groups. 

Many questions of crucial importance arise when a new edu- 
cational venture is undertaken. What type of teacher should 
be chosen for the job? What should be the nature of the stu- 
dent body? How much are parents to be drawn into active 
participation? What curriculum should be developed? And 
what should be the nature of the administration in the school? 

Decisions with regard to these important matters form the 
basis for the subsequent discussion. An answer to these ques- 
tions can only be found through repeated reference to some 
continuously developing educational philosophy. Lacking such 
a philosophy a group of teachers attempting to improve in- 
struction are at a loss as to what is to be done in the many 
practical situations which confront them. They often move 
in contradictory directions which inevitably lead to confusion 
and frustration. 

The staff carrying on the experiment is in the process of 
developing an educational philosophy based upon democratic 
ideals in which the improvement of community living is a 
dominant emphasis. The staff puts a high valuation upon the 
growth of each person connected with the experiment— 
whether teacher, pupil, parent, or layman. In doing this they 
realize that the development of fine and well-balanced person- 
alities necessarily takes place in the social milieu in which we 
live. Because we are concerned with the development of 
human personalities, we must be concerned with the improve- 
ment of all the environmental factors which condition that 
development. The program here described is an attempt to 


develop a secondary school which shall have such a basic 
orientation. 
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TEACHERS 


In practically every school there are teachers who are dis- 
satisfied with the existing school program because they believe 
that existing curricula and administration often warp the de- 
veloping personalities of boys and girls. Such people make ex- 
cellent members of groups who may undertake various types 
of experimental programs intended to aid in the progressive 
improvement of schools. Indeed, the hope of the American 
high school of the future may rest largely with such people 
if they are given freedom in schools throughout the country. 

In the Evanston Township High School there were a goodly 
number of teachers who for various reasons desired the op- 
portunity to develop a different type of program than now 
exists in that high school. Indeed, one of the difficulties in 
initiating the experiment was choosing among those who 
wished to participate. The membership of this year’s staff 
of the new unit is made up of three full-time and two part- 
time teachers chosen from the high school. They will receive 
assistance from the physical education and music departments, 
and from other teachers who will from time to time partici- 
pate in the program. The University members of the staff 
are one full-time director, a full-time teacher, and three as- 
sistants who will work part time on the project. The staff 
will be increased from year to year, from members of Evans- 
ton Township High School and the Northwestern School of 
Education. 

The staff members are not people who think of themselves 
primarily as specialists in a given field. They are rather per- 
sons who, for the most part, have years of successful teaching 
behind them, individuals who are above all interested in the 
development of boys and girls and not of subjects. As per- 
sons they are interested observers of the present-day social 
scene who have a variety of background and experience which 
is more important in the new school than would be highly 
technical knowledge in academic fields. 

The breadth of background and interest of the staff covers 
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the following range of experience: One member grew up in 
China, later studied for the ministry, and is now a teacher 
in the field of the language arts. Another person has made 
many trips to Europe and has recently been teaching an inte- 
grated program in English and the social studies. A third is 
the head of the English department in the Evanston Township 
High School who has chosen to become a full-time teacher in 
the new venture. Still another person has carried on guidance 
work at the University, and has recently served as chairman 
of the board of a settlement house in Chicago. The Evanston 
Township High School administrative representative is a 
teacher of biology, who for a number of years has been ex- 
tremely successful in handling boys and girls in a large home- 
room situation. Assisting these people are individuals who 
also have broad training in the fine, industrial, and home arts. 
Although all of these teachers have distinct personalities, they 
are not “prima donnas” who cannot work successfully with 
others. All have shown a cooperative, helpful spirit in the 
arduous job of planning the new project. 


PuPILs 


The philosophy lying behind the new experiment is nowhere 
more clearly shown than in the type of freshmen who were 
chosen to make up the student body. In view of the tremen- 
dous increase in the high school population, both at Evanston 
and throughout the country, the experiment might have been 
carried on with the so-called intellectually dull and non-aca- 
demically minded. Had this been done the whole weight of 
the experiment would have been in the direction of establish- 
ing a fundamentally different type of education for such non- 
academic students. It was the belief of the group initiating 
the project that the development of fundamentally different 
types of curricula for “non-academic” and for “‘superior’’ pu- 
pils is not in accord with American democratic tradition. Such 
a procedure follows the European education system which 
tends to serve a society composed of clearly defined class 
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groups. Should the experiment deal only with pupils of su- 
perior social and intellectual background it would have a sim- 
ilar effect. 

The clear choice then, in accordance with the democratic 
tradition, was accepted; the group selected represents an ap- 
proximate cross-section of all entering freshman pupils. The 
nature of the eighth grade population of the schools con- 
tributing to the Evanston Township High School was studied 
and the pupils of the new unit represent a cross-section of this 
eighth grade group, on the basis of sex, race, I. Q., academic 
achievement, occupation of parent, and teacher rating, the last 
being the best criterion of success in the traditional school. 


PARENTS 


In accordance with the accepted democratic philosophy, and 
because of other more immediately practical considerations, 
only children whose parents have made application were ad- 
mitted to the unit. In the spring a series of meetings for eighth 
grade parents were held at which the director and teachers 
of the unit explained the kind of program they were planning 
to establish. It was emphasized that every effort would be 
made to develop the new unit as an integral part of the school, 
in order that pupils might not be considered merely subjects 
for experimentation by their fellow schoolmates. Pupils in 
the unit were encouraged to take part in school athletics and 
the many other activities offered all high school students. It 
was explained that the new staff would make every effort to 
maintain a close relationship with the rest of the high school 
faculty, would take their share of the responsibility for work 
within the whole school, and would encourage teachers who 
were not taking part in the experiment to visit classes and at- 
tend staff meetings. 

The major emphasis made by the staff in these parent meet- 
ings was upon the all-round development of the boys and girls 
who were to be put in their charge. The parents were told 
that the staff is as much concerned with the emotional, 
aesthetic, and moral development of pupils as with their in- 
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tellectual growth. Indeed, the development of individual 
poise, personal standards of value, and good citizenship in 
school and community will at all times be of major consid- 
eration, and will be a large factor in determining the nature 
of the experiment. 

Parents were told that pupils will be encouraged to help 
determine and evaluate all school procedures, including the 
content of the curriculum, classroom method, community vis- 
its, and the administration of the unit. The common interest 
of teachers and parents in the growth of each child was 
stressed throughout. 

The role of the parent in the new school will be an im- 
portant one. The possibilities for parent participation in the 
new program were discussed at these initial meetings. For 
example, it was suggested by a member of the staff that par- 
ents should periodically come to school and learn first-hand 
what their sons and daughters are doing rather than rely 
solely upon written reports from the school. It was suggested 
that formal marks might be abolished, to be replaced by 
parent-teacher conferences, brief, periodic written reports to 
the parents of each child, and careful personnel records to be 
kept by the school. Such suggestions were very well received 
by the parents. 

In a community such as Evanston one of the major concerns 
is, of course, entrance to college. Of the senior classes grad- 
uating from the high school approximately 60 per cent go to 
institutions of higher learning. The parents were told that it 
was expected that a proportionate number of boys and girls in 
the new unit would also enter college. It is interesting to note 
that over 700 colleges and universities cooperating with the 
Progressive Education Association’s thirty school experiment 
accept high school graduates from the cooperating schools on 
other bases than the submitting of conventional college en- 
trance units. At the present time there appears to be a clear 
tendency toward liberalizing college requirements. It is be- 
lieved by members of the staff that with a few exceptions ne- 
gotiations can be carried on with colleges and universities for 
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the entrance of graduates of the unit on a new basis; for ex- 
ample, through the giving of diagnostic tests by the college 
to candidates and the submitting by the high school of thor- 
ough cumulative records of achievement. Parents were 
promised that such negotiations would be accepted as a re- 
sponsibility of the staff. 

There are institutions of higher learning which in the past 
have refused entrance on such a liberalized basis. Among 
them are Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, and Vassar. These institutions were 
definitely mentioned, and parents who looked forward to send- 
ing their sons or daughters to these schools were definitely 
advised not to enroll them in the new unit. It was emphatically 
stated that the staff did not care to be put in the position of 
tutoring for such institutions. Its concern in the choice of a 
college is that each student should go to the institution in 
which he would be most successful and happy. It was felt 
that the choice of a college should not be made on the basis 
of family tradition or any other factors which are extraneous 
to the real needs of the child. 

The desirability of parent participation in the unit program 
will be stressed throughout. There will undoubtedly be par- 
ents in the group with interesting hobbies and vocations who 
can periodically be called upon to contribute to the interests 
and learning of a class of pupils. Occasionally they will be 
asked to meet regularly, for a time, with a group of children 
with similar interests. Mothers will be urged to accompany 
teachers and groups of children on community visits in Evans- 
ton, or excursions in the Chicago area. Parent committees 
will be established to help think through many problems which 
will arise as the unit develops. Regular P.-T.A. meetings 
will, of course, play an important part in the school pro- 
gram. 

Following the series of spring discussion meetings, which 
laid a basis for parent judgment, more parents desired to en- 
roll their children than could be accepted under present plans 
for the experiment. 
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THE CURRICULUM 


The educational viewpoint outlined earlier is based upon a 
conception of child and adult education in which local com- 
munity conditions are studied for their understanding and im- 
provement, all of which serves as a basis for study and learn- 
ing in the larger national and world scene. Where this em- 
phasis is being made in other school systems over the country 
teachers and administrators are engaged in making a thor- 
ough study of the communities they serve. 

During the past summer the staff of the Northwestern- 
Evanston unit made such a study of Evanston. A survey 
was carried on in connection with a course given at the North- 
western University School of Education. This survey had 
two primary purposes: first, the study of the community re- 
sources which might be used in developing a curriculum for 
high school pupils; and second, the carrying on of exploratory 
thinking as to ways in which pupils might aid adults in improv- 
ing the life of their own community. Accompanying this sur- 
vey a study was made of the adolescent needs and maturity 
levels of American boys and girls of high school age. It is 
a major concern of the staff that in their work with pupils 
they shall not superimpose adult interests on immature learn- 
ers, but rather that they shall respect pupils’ interests and at- 
tempt to lead them in significant directions. 

An initial question confronting the group making the sur- 
vey was: ‘““‘What aspects of the life of the community shall 
be studied?” In seeking an answer to this question such so- 
ciological studies as Middletown and Middletown in Transi- 
tion* were consulted. Fortunately for the work of the group 
the unpublished manuscript of The Community School* pro- 
duced by a committee of the Society for Curriculum Study, 
was available, as well as 2 somewhat comprehensive collection 


*Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrill Lynd, Middletown (New York: Har- 
court Brace and Co., 1929) and Middletown in Transition (New York: Har- 
court Brace and Co., 1936). 


* The Community School will be published by D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York City, about January 1, 1938. 
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of references in the Curriculum Laboratory at Northwestern 
University.* 

The community areas which were chosen for study by the 
group were adapted from a carefully compiled report dealing 
with such areas made by a research committee working in the 
Curriculum Laboratory of the University of Mississippi un- 
der the direction of Dr. O. I. Frederick. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Understanding the Community Setting. 
Protecting Life and Health. 

Making a Home. 

Getting a Living. 

Expressing Religious Impulses. 
Satisfying the Desire for Beauty. 
Securing an Education. 

Cooperating in Social and Civic Action. 
Engaging in Recreation. 

10. Improving Material Conditions. 

There is no intention on the part of the staff of the North- 
western University unit to work out a detailed course of study 
in advance, based upon its findings in the survey, and then 
teach this to unsuspecting high school pupils. Their purpose 
in the initial planning was rather to discover the educational 
possibilities of the community of Evanston in order that they 
might more intelligently lead children to discover these pos- 
sibilities for themselves. No attempt has been made, nor will 
be made, to determine in advance the exact sequence of a 
course of study, or series of learning units, which must be fol- 
lowed by all teachers in the core program. ‘Teachers and pu- 
pils will be left free to explore such areas of community living 
as are listed above and to develop units of learning as each 
core group sees fit. In the last analysis, where pupils’ interests 


SPS Pe Pers 


* An annotated list of references on The Community School, and Community 
School Surveys may be procured on request from the Curriculum Laboratory, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

*O. I. Frederick, Areas of Human Activity and Problems of Life (Oxford, 
Miss.: Curriculum Laboratory, University of Mississippi, 1936, pamph., rs¢). 
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and needs are respected, the curriculum can only be made by 
a teacher and the pupils after they have met together and ex- 
plored educational possibilities for themselves. 

The emphasis will, however, be made that all pupils, as a 
part of their core program, will sooner or later be exposed to, 
and have an opportunity to work in, all areas of community 
living. Repeated staff and pupil conferences will determine 
just what will be done in any particular year in the study of 
each area. 

The daily school program will begin with one-half hour for 
general assembly, in which school and community happenings 
of general interest will be discussed. Pupils will present class 
and school projects and will discuss personal hobbies. Student 
government activities will be carried on. Parents, adult com- 
munity leaders, teachers, and pupils from the regular school 
who have a contribution to make will appear at this time. 
Such assemblies will serve as a medium for integration within 
the unit itself and for the maintenance of a close relationship 
with the whole life of the school. 

The core curriculum program which has been described 
will comprise two and one-half hours of the daily schedule. 
Following the morning assembly one and one-half hours will 
be given to the core, to be followed by periods of physical 
education, elective activities, lunch, and another hour of the 
core program. ‘The scheduling will be so flexible that if found 
desirable on any particular day the core program might take 
up only one hour, or possibly three or four hours. Or, the 
whole group might leave school for a half or a full day ona 
community visit for which careful preparation has been made. 

The core program will be in charge of five core teachers, 
each of whom has a group of approximately 28 students— 
the regular pupil-teacher ratio in the school. They will be 
responsible for the welfare of children in their respective 
groups, and will serve as guides in the all-round development 
of the boys and girls. Core teachers will be free at certain 
periods during the day so that children may come to discuss 
their personal problems, to get help in the perusal of their 
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school work, or to further the development of their special 
interests. ‘Teachers of the fine and industrial arts, home re- 
lationships, and guidance will be free to participate in core 
group activities whenever their services are needed. 

Free elective activities which will make up approximately 
two and one-half hours of the school day are to be initiated 
in the following fashion. On the first day of school an interest 
inventory will be given to all pupils. The results of this in- 
ventory, coupled with personal consultations with pupils, and 
reference to their record of interests developed in elementary 
school will serve as the basis for establishing such activity 
groups. The staff looks forward to the possibility of the 
establishment of groups dealing with such interests as pho- 
tography, making of puppets, radio, the movies, travel, ele- 
mentary scientific experiments, projects in the home, fine, and 
industrial arts. . Later in the four-year program it is expected 
that a certain percentage of the pupils will also desire and 
demonstrate the ability to explore successfully established 
areas of knowledge such as mathematics, history, science, lit- 
erature, and foreign languages. Where such exploration and 
study seems to further the educational growth of individual 
boys and girls, opportunity will be offered them to do so. 
Every effort will, however, be made to see that such study 
is vital to the pupils’ growth, and is not chosen because it is 
the traditional thing to do in a high school. 

None of these interest groups will be established in ad- 
vance. This is of the greatest importance inasmuch as the 
staff is making every effort to develop a curriculum based upon 
the real interests and needs of children. The greatest flex- 
ibility will be maintained. New interest groups will be estab- 
lished as these are needed, and pupils will be allowed to move 
from one group to another whenever both pupils and staff 
feel that this is desirable. 

It is the present plan of the staff to write descriptions of 
the actual curriculum program at monthly or six-week inter- 
vals. These will be sent to parents, all teachers at the Evans- 
ton Township High School, all staff members of the North- 
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western University School of Education, and any other in- 
terested persons who may wish to follow the development of 
the program. These reports will serve as the basis for many 
discussions between the staff and parents, members of the 


School of Education and the Evanston Township High 
School. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Democratic administration has rarely been tried in Amer- 
ican secondary schools. In the new unit every teacher will in 
a very real sense be an administrator. All important decisions 
will be made as a result of cooperative group thinking. In 
large schools perhaps the only way in which this close admin- 
istrative cooperation is possible is through the division of the 
school into small cohesive units of from two to four hundred 
pupils, each unit to have a staff of its own which, because of 
its smaller size, is able to plan cooperatively and deal with 
pupils and parents on an individual, personal basis. 

Cooperation in determining administrative policy can only 
be based upon the mutual respect which the members of a 
group have for one another. Each has a unique contribution 
to make, and people must be respected for their contribution, 
no matter how small it may be. 

In a small group in which there is flexibility of administra- 
tion it is possible to capitalize on the unique ability of each 
staff member. Moreover, if all have a part in determining a 
common project the professional success of any individual 
member is of less importance than the success of the project as 
a whole. Where this type of democratic administration has 
been sincerely and successfully tried there is a release of 
energy and enthusiasm in the job of teaching which probably 
can never be achieved in a situation where all major decisions 
are handed down by one or more administrative officials. 

Democratic cooperative planning is as important for pu- 
pils and parents as for members of a school staff. As has 
already been indicated, the pupils of the new unit will have 
a vital share in determining the content, methods of teaching, 
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and the way the school shall be run. Vital learning comes to 
pupils when they help, under expert guidance, to set the goals 
and determine procedures. Where all important goals are 
set by adults and the emphasis placed on mastery of subject 
matter one rarely finds the enthusiasm for learning which 
comes with activity participation. Freedom of choice with 
the attending responsibilities which go with it, cooperative 
action to the achievement of common educational or social 
goals are essential elements of democracy. 

Through monthly P.T.A. meetings, active home-room 
parent groups, and the establishment of parent committees 
which will consider the curriculum and the administrative pro- 
cedures of the school, every effort will be made to include the 
parents in this cooperative democratic planning. In a demo- 
cratic ““community-school” all are working cooperatively in 
the education of youth and all are concerned with the improve- 
ment of community conditions which affect youth. In this 
common project of education adults must necessarily enlarge 
their sympathies and understanding. The education of boys 
and girls is thus inextricably bound up with the education of 
adults in the common concern of improving community living. 


ScHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


All too often the efforts of a school in its public relations 
are centered upon “selling” itself to the public. This is dif- 
ficult and often impossible in schools where the curriculum 
and general procedures have for years undergone no basic 
change and where intelligent parents and lay citizens have not 
been encouraged to take active part in the educational process. 
Certainly during the depression schools discovered that they 
were none too successful in convincing lay citizens that their 
programs were of vital importance and so merited adequate 
financial support. 

A much more important consideration than that of financial 
support, however, is involved in public education. Educators 
have been blind to the fact that their concern has been with 
only a small part of the educational process—that which goes 
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on within the walls of the school. All of the environmental 
conditions which affect the development of boys and girls are 
educative. This must be recognized, and it is recognized in 
the “community school” approach to education. 

It is the duty of the school to marshal all the educational 
resources of the community—parents, lay citizens, civic 
groups, welfare organizations—in a common educational pro- 
gram. ‘The protection of life and health is of importance 
both to children and to adults. All have an equal concern in 
improving other areas of community living, such as getting a 
living, making a home, expressing religious impulses, and sat- 
isfying the desire for beauty. A school program with the 
basic educational orientation of improving community life is 
needed. With such an orientation both children and adults 
become engaged in the common enterprise of improving their 
own community, thus making a contribution to the improve- 
ment of society. 

An interesting study of the ways in which children, through 
cooperation with adults, have successfully engaged in com- 
munity activities is to be found in a study made by Paul R. 
Hanna, entitled Youth Serves the Community.’ In this book 
it is interesting to note that these contributions have been 
made in such areas as public safety, civic beauty, community 
health, agriculture and industry, and the civic arts. Another 
example of a successful effort of this type is described in Col- 
lings’ An Experiment with a Project Curriculum.’ Further 
illustrations may be found in The Community School, an un- 
published manuscript to which reference has already been 
made. Such examples represent only initial efforts and, in 
most cases, only fragmentary attempts. They indicate what 
might be accomplished toward the betterment of the local 
environment and of our national life, should the public schools 
reorient their programs. 


*Paul R. Hanna, Youth Serves the Community (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936). 


* Ellsworth Collings, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927). 
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The initial approach is the discovery and development of 
common concerns. In every community there are basic dif- 
ferences of opinion among influential citizens and private and 
civic organizations on important questions relating to govern- 
ment and other civic affairs. But all have a common concern 
in improvement in such areas as health, safety, and recrea- 
tion. If people can early be brought together to work co- 
operatively in these areas, in the process of doing so indi- 
viduals with differing points of view come to know, and it may 
be to respect, the opinions of those with widely divergent 
views on local and national questions. In this process they 
become prepared to deal with more controversial prob- 
lems which must later be considered in community improve- 
ment. 

Such cooperative effort is the essence of democracy as it has 
developed in the American scene. It is difficult to see how 
American schools or American society can successfully carry 
on by attempting to solve their problems in any other fashion. 
Other alternatives are being tried by other nations where re- 
liance is being placed upon dictatorship and the methods which 
accompany such regimes. Unless we resort to the methods 
which develop and support dictatorship the future of Ameri- 
can schools and of American society seems to lie in democratic 


cooperation aimed at the improvement both of school and of 
society. 


CONCLUSION 


The individual social orientation and actual procedures to 
be used in the Northwestern-Evanston high school unit have 
been indicated. They represent the preliminary planning in 
the establishment of the new unit. The real work is now be- 
ginning. Whether or not the social outlook and preparation 
are sound is a matter which can only be determined by actual 
practice. In the last analysis the test of any school or social 
program lies in its long-time effect upon individuals who com- 
prise society. 

The author wishes to make it clear that any value which 
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the experiment may have, either now or in the future, is to be 
attributed to the staff of the new Northwestern-Evanston unit. 
In a very real sense the program is a group program, planned 


and carried on cooperatively by a staff of able and enthusiastic 
teachers. 





A Liberal Education and the Prescribed 
Curriculum in the American College 
By R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


Y HIS recent criticisms of higher education President 
B Hutchins has helped to stimulate a healthy re-examina- 
tion of the theory of college education in America. Al- 
though college aims and programs have been discussed from 
several points of view in the educational and lay press, the il- 
luminating evidence of history concerning the development of 
the theory of higher education seems to have been somewhat 
neglected. When President Hutchins proposes that the gen- 
eral college should be devoted primarily to the “cultivation of 
the intellect,” is he proposing something new? When he sug- 


gests that the college emphasize the study of certain “‘classi- 
cal” books and limit its students only to those who can profit 
from the study of books, is he suggesting something that is 


possible and desirable today? When he insists that the col- 
lege curriculum should be completely prescribed and should 
emphasize the study of formal grammar, rhetoric, logic, and 
mathematics, is he insisting upon something that is appro- 
priate to present-day society? ‘The answer of history is plain 
when present discussions of the nature and function of college 
education are seen in the light of the historical perspective 
and when they are related to similar discussions of the past. 

The purpose of this article is threefold: (1) to sketch 
briefly the origins of the conception that a liberal education 
should be essentially literary in quality and that it may be at- 
tained only through a curriculum of certain prescribed studies; 
(2) to show how social and intellectual forces of the past two 
centuries have weakened this conception of a liberal education 
and have given rise to the elective system of studies; and (3) 
to indicate the divergent trends of various recent proposals 
that prescribed courses of study be revived in order to remedy 
the evils which grew out of the elective system. In this way 
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it is hoped that those who are interested in higher education 
may view the validity of current discussions of college educa- 
tion from the historical perspective and thus may be more 
adequately prepared to judge whether President Hutchins’ 
proposals or some other method of approach is more appro- 
priate to the reform of the college curriculum in American 
democratic society today. 

Our traditional notion of a liberal education was inherited 
from the times of ancient Greece and Rome and was passed 
down to us through the medieval church. A liberal education 
was conceived by the ancient Greeks in an aristocratic sense, 
for liberal studies were confined to those fields of knowledge 
which involved the political and intellectual life of the free 
citizens and did not include those areas of activity which in- 
volved making a living. So a liberal education comprised such 
studies as: literature for appreciation of epic and drama; 
rhetoric for affairs of state; and mathematics, philosophy, and 
speculative science for developing the intellect and satisfying 
the inquisitive spirit. A pervading spirit of freedom and in- 
formality militated against the requirements, credits, and de- 
grees which we have come to associate with higher education; 
and a liberally educated man was denoted by his speech, ac- 
tion, and abilities rather than by his degrees or titles. 

Although students were usually taught what they desired 
to learn in the higher schools of ancient Greece, there arose 
a Plato who looked upon the concepts of reality, truth, justice, 
and beauty as essentially fixed, eternal, and unchanging. 
Therefore in his educational theory Plato prescribed for his 
“‘philosopher-kings” a course of study which he believed 
would best lead them to eternal truth and justice. He pre- 
scribed the study of grammar, arithmetic, geometry, astron- 
omy, music, and philosophy (or dialectics). Thus in Plato’s 
insistence upon certain required studies as the means for reach- 
ing a fixed and pre-established truth there is a foreshadowing 
of the curriculum which later actually came to be prescribed 


in the schools of the church as the basis for attaining a liberal 
education. 
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In the second century B.C. the Roman scholar, Varro, 
sought to transfer bodily to Rome those Greek studies which 
he believed were more highly developed than similar ones of 
the Romans and which were so systematized that they could 
easily be taught or handed down from teacher to student. De- 
claring that there were nine liberal arts of the Greeks which 
should be the necessary equipment of the liberally educated 
man, Varro supplemented Plato’s list and named the follow- 
ing: grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astron- 
omy, music, architecture, and medicine. In the fourth cen- 
tury A. D. Martianus Capella reduced Varro’s list to seven 
by omitting architecture and medicine which he felt were so 
closely related to material and mundane interests that they 
were not suitable for spiritual and liberal beings. Thus at the 
beginning of the Middle Ages the liberal arts had been for- 
malized and condensed from the Greek heritage into small 
literary packets of knowledge; and they had come to be iden- 
tified with those systematic studies of Greece which had been 
translated into Latin and which were suited to intellectual 
and spiritual rather than to material affairs. Here then are 
historical reasons why a “‘liberal education’”’ in its traditional 
form was so exclusively literary in quality and has so often 
been opposed to a “useful” or “practical education.” 

Although the medieval Christian churchmen looked at first 
with considerable qualms upon the pagan character of the 
liberal arts as described in Capella’s little compendium, never- 
theless the fact that the spiritual, literary, and philosophical 
character of the seven studies seemed so suitable for higher 
education in the church (coupled with the fact that there was 
so little other material available) eventually led the church 
to appropriate Capella’s list as a whole for its monastic and 
cathedral schools. This was accomplished largely through the 
efforts of Cassiodorus, a churchman of the sixth century, who 
appealed to the biblical reference to the “seven pillars of wis- 
dom” and thereby made an authoritative justification for the 
seven liberal arts as the necessary prerequisites for the study 
of theology. Thus grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, ge- 
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ometry, astronomy, and music became known as the famous 
“Seven Liberal Arts” and they gradually became the mini- 
mum requirements for prospective clergymen and teachers. 

When the universities arose out of the cathedral schools 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they remained largely 
dominated by ecclesiastical control and by religious aims just 
as the cathedral schools had been. At this time the physical, 
ethical, and metaphysical works of Aristotle were gradually 
rediscovered and added to the liberal arts curriculum of the 
universities. Then all of these studies came to be prescribed 
as necessary for obtaining the license to teach (M. A. degree) 
and as prerequisite to the advanced professional study of 
theology, law, and medicine. Gradually the notion spread 
that these liberal arts should be prescribed not only for teach- 
ers, theologians, lawyers, and physicians, but also for all who 
would be considered liberally educated apart from their pro- 
fession or occupation. Therefore the preparatory or bach- 
elor’s degree in arts (B. A.) became in time the denotation of 
a liberal education. The significant thing here is the fact that 
our notion of a liberal education came from Greco-Roman 
culture and that prescribed studies grew up because the church 
desired its clergymen and teachers to be educated and ortho- 
dox in belief. 

During the period of the Renaissance and Reformation the 
arts curriculum changed principally through the humanistic 
emphasis upon the ancient classical literature of Greece and 
Rome. The humanists held up ancient pagan literature as 
expressing the highest and best development of the human 
race, and consequently the ancient Greek and Latin languages 
were largely substituted in the arts curriculum for the medie- 
val Latin and religious literature. Despite this interest in 
classical language and literature, however, the rise of the 
Protestant churches out of the movement to reform the attrib- 
uted evils of the Roman Catholic church led to vigorous 
disputes concerning the doctrines and practices of the Chris- 
tian religion; and therefore the religious interest in theological 
dispute and in training for sectarian priesthoods continued to 
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dominate the aims of the arts curriculum and to convert the 
classics to religious uses. It is interesting to note that both 
the Catholic and the Protestant churches required virtually the 
same liberal arts in the belief that such studies contributed 
best to an understanding of their respective doctrines. The 
prescribed curriculum still relied upon the belief that truth 
was fixed and eternal even if conceptions of that truth differed 
among the various churches. 

Thus, when Harvard College was set up by the Puritans 
in Massachusetts in 1636 it represented in its curriculum the 
results of those influences which had been affecting the arts 
curriculum in Europe. WHarvard’s earliest course of study 
contained the outlines of the seven liberal arts and of Aris- 
totelian philosophy as formulated in the Middle Ages, the 
emphasis upon classical Latin and Greek as expressed during 
the Renaissance by the humanists, and the notion of sectarian 
control of educational aims and practices as produced by the 
religious Reformation. The whole course of study was fully 
prescribed as necessary to gaining a bachelor of arts degree 
and such a liberal education was conceived as the best way to 
train youth for leadership in the church and the state. In this 
way the very beginning of college education in America found 
the concept of a liberal education heavily weighted on the 
bookish and literary side and emphasizing the study of Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and philosophy. It took the combined 
forces of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to weaken 
this concept of a liberal education. 

As the eighteenth century Enlightenment saw the begin- 
nings of a real challenge to the authority of the churches, it 
also saw the beginnings of a challenge to the literary concep- 
tion of a liberal education. The thinkers of the Enlighten- 
ment were greatly impressed by the findings of the physical 
sciences and began to set up human reason and the laws of 
nature to replace divine revelation as the criterion of truth 
and of authority in all fields of endeavor. They began to 
look upon the nature of the individual as inherently good 
rather than as naturally depraved. The spread of these doc- 
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trines and of the idea of freedom for the individual led to a 
vigorous reaction against authoritarian religious control. The 
idea of freedom of action also gave a spurt to the economic 
desires of the middle classes and as knowledge was dissemi- 
nated through the press and education democracy emerged as 
a potentially powerful social force. The German universities, 
and to a degree the Scotch universities, were especially hos- 
pitable to the current notions of freedom. Professors were 
allowed to pursue their specialties under the restriction only 
of a high ideal of scholarship, and students were allowed to 
choose almost at will the fields of knowledge in which they 
desired to specialize. 

Largely through the influence of Benjamin Franklin the 
American colonies of the eighteenth century gradually became 
imbued with these secular ideals of freedom, individualism, 
and democracy and with respect for investigation in the physi- 
cal sciences and for utilitarian commercial interests. The 
concept of a liberal education was considerably widened, 
therefore, in the middle of the eighteenth century when the 
College of Philadelphia accepted the ideals of commercialism 
and adapted somewhat the aim and content of its curriculum 
to commercial needs. This college which later became the 
University of Pennsylvania had developed out of Franklin’s 
academy which he had intended should emphasize those mod- 
ern subjects that would be useful for a business career. 
Although neither the academy nor the college went as far in 
this direction as Franklin would have liked, the college at 
Philadelphia represented the fullest break with religious con- 
trol of higher education up to that time and was the outstand- 
ing example before the Revolutionary War of the movement 
to add to the prescribed curriculum studies which would be 
directly useful in a commercial and civic life. 

Franklin’s wider concept of a liberal education was not 
generally accepted by the colleges of America before the 
Revolutionary War, for eighteenth century America was 
also deeply affected by a widespread religious awakening 
which had its effect upon the colleges. Since college education 
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was still largely in the hands of the churches, the religious 
awakening resulted in the founding of several new denomina- 
tional colleges (such as Princeton, Brown, Dartmouth, and 
Rutgers) which carried on the religious aims and studies 
substantially as they were set up in the earliest religious col- 
leges (Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale). Although 
the new philosophy and science were added slowly to the pre- 
scribed curriculum, these denominational colleges kept essen- 
tially to the concept of a liberal education as embodying a 
study of Latin, Greek, mathematics, and philosophy as the 
best preparation for leadership in church and state. It was 
not until the forces of a highly industrial society were fully 
at work that this notion of a liberal education was put upon 
the defensive. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century America 
was deeply affected by several currents of social philosophy 
which swept in from Europe and which began to change 
somewhat the character of college education. French ideals 
of democracy, freedom, the natural rights of man, and the 
improvability of society received special attention in the South 
under the influence of Thomas Jefferson. German ideals of 
academic scholarship found hospitable reception by New 
England members of the “genteel tradition” of belles-lettres. 
English notions of economic acquisitiveness aided northern 
industrialism in its conquest of southern agricultural society. 
On the whole secularism was effectively weakening religious 
interests. These increasingly secular purposes of life showed 
themselves in education in the demands for non-sectarian pub- 
lic schools free to all and supported by general taxation and 
in the demands upon the colleges to adapt their offerings to 
the industrial needs of a growing nation in the same way that 
academies and technical schools had done. 

Some of the colleges responded to the demands of the utili- 
tarian age, but the response was usually slow and grudging. 
For example, some colleges began to set up new “‘scientific”’ or 
“literary” courses in which the strictly classical and mathemat- 
ical studies were replaced by the physical and biological 
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sciences, history, modern languages, and the application of 
science to the trades. These courses were set up parallel to 
the traditional classical course which was still viewed as the 
only true route to a genuine “liberal education.” The new 
courses did not require such high standards for admission and 
were capped not with the B.A. degree which was jealously 
reserved for the classical course but with such new degrees as 
the B.S., Ph.B., and B.Litt. Aside from these scattered con- 
cessions to social needs the most effective arguments in the 
early nineteenth century for broadening the concept of a liberal 
education and for introducing the elective principle of studies 
to meet new social demands were made by Thomas Jefferson, 
George Ticknor, Francis Wayland, and Henry Tappan. 

As early as 1779 Jefferson had been able to revise the cur- 
riculum of the College of William and Mary so as to make 
room for such modern subjects as history, modern languages, 
and law and government. Students were allowed to choose 
the order and time of taking different subjects but the require- 
ments for a degree remained fixed and prescribed. Later Jef- 
ferson worked for many years to found the University of Vir- 
ginia and in it he desired that “all subjects useful to modern 
times” should be taught. By insisting that such modern studies 
as history, politics, modern languages, and the physical sciences 
should be put upon a level of equality with the older subjects 
of the classics, mathematics, and philosophy, Jefferson was 
insisting that the conception of a liberal education should be 
widened to meet modern needs. Jefferson would have allowed 
the student to select any subjects which would best prepare 
him for whatever future occupation he desired, but the lack 
of adequate funds and, after Jefferson’s time, the strength of 
tradition worked in such a way that the student was allowed 
to select only from among several completely prescribed 
courses or “schools.” Jefferson felt that he was furthering 
the interests of democracy when he enunciated the doctrine 
that a university should be conceived on a large scale and 
supported by the state so that students could be prepared for 
many different fields of endeavor. 
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Other arguments and efforts to reform the college curricu- 
lum were being carried on by George Ticknor at Harvard. 
Ticknor went to Harvard in 1819 after studying in the Ger- 
man universities and he took with him German ideals of ad- 
vanced scholarship and of freedom for teacher and learner. 
Ticknor found at Harvard the customary prescribed curric- 
ulum and the rigid “‘class system’? whereby all the members of 
a single class progressed through the four years together tak- 
ing the same subjects at the same time. He set out to break 
up these arrangements by introducing the elective system, by 
which dividing classes according to proficiency rather than 
according to the alphabet, and by devising methods of teach- 
ing more conducive to thorough scholarship. Ticknor’s justi- 
fication for these reforms was that the round of prescribed 
subjects had been so enlarged through the addition of new 
fields of knowledge that a student could not study all of them 
without sacrificing a decent level of scholarship and that for 
proper learning the studies should be more adapted to the 
capacities, interests, and future life pursuits of the students. 
He further supported his plans by showing that Harvard 
must meet the demands of the community for a useful educa- 
tion in scientific, technical, and mechanical studies and that it 
must meet the competition being offered by the growing tech- 
nical schools. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century President Francis 
Wayland advocated making Brown into a “real” university 
by offering all branches of knowledge and by devising new 
courses to meet the mechanical, agricultural, and industrial 
needs of the country. He saw, as Ticknor had seen, that the 
curriculum was too crowded to justify requiring students to 
study the whole round of subjects and that the curriculum 
must be adapted to the needs of all classes in society or the 
college would lose essential patronage and students to the 
technical schools. He saw, as Jefferson had seen, that every- 
one in a democracy had a right to an education and he realized 
that additional funds must be obtained for the college if it 
were to be reformed along these lines. At the University of 
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Michigan President Henry Tappan was making a plea for the 
state university, because he felt that the university must have 
at its disposal all the resources of the state if it were to offer 
all branches of human knowledge, allow freedom of research 
and study, and adapt itself to the needs of the state. 

In opposition to the arguments of these men there was the 
conservative position represented by the ideal of mental dis- 
cipline which became interwoven with the religious justification 
for prescribed studies and which remained, in spite of the 
above arguments, the prevailing ideal of collegiate education 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. The theoretical justi- 
fication for mental discipline was given with admirable clarity 
in 1827 in a report of the Yale faculty* which probably ex- 
pressed the attitude of the majority of college educators of 
the time. The Yale position was firm in its stand that the 
development of ‘intellectual power’ was the prime aim of 
college education and that such development of the faculties 
of the mind could not be attained except through a completely 
prescribed curriculum. In this way the student would study 
mathematics to develop his reasoning powers, ancient litera- 
ture for the models of taste, logic, and mental philosophy for 
the art of thinking, rhetoric for the art of speaking, and the 
physical sciences for familiarity with facts and the inductive 
processes. The report was also firm that only the most 
capable students should be admitted to college and that the 
mercantile, agricultural, and mechanical subjects should not 
be admitted to the college curriculum. Here then are argu- 
ments of more than a hundred years ago which justified the 
traditional prescribed curriculum in terms very similar to 
those which are being used today by such leaders as President 
Hutchins in their recommendations for curriculum reform. 

Thus, even before the Civil War the lines of educational 
battle were clearly drawn between the “conservatives” who 
wished to hold to the traditional college and the “progres- 


*“Original Papers in Relation to a Course of Liberal Education,” The 
American Journal of Arts and Sciences, XV, 297-351. 
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sives” who wished to reform it. Although most of the essen- 
tial theoretical arguments for broadening the notion of a 
liberal education and for introducing the elective system into 
the college curriculum were made before the Civil War, it 
was not until the last half of the nineteenth century that eco- 
nomic and intellectual forces had advanced far enough to 
allow the theory to be put into actual widespread practice. 
By the turn of this century the dominating position of in- 
dustrial and business enterprise, the rapid growth of popula- 
tion, the increase of per capita wealth, and the raising of the 
general standard of living had all had their effects. The 
acquisitive spirit and the desire to get on as rapidly as possible 
had led great numbers of young men and women to seek 
higher education, for the liberal arts degree came to be looked 
upon as a good assurance of attaining success in the business 
as well as in the academic world. 

The continuing advancement of the physical and biological 
sciences and the enrichment of such studies as history, eco- 
nomics, politics, and sociology worked to add many new sub- 
jects to the liberal arts curriculum and showed the necessity 
for specialization in the undergraduate college if the student 
were to progress very far into any field. The theory of evo- 
lution and the philosophy of pragmatism had begun to chal- 
lenge the religious and scientific notions that truth was a fixed 
and eternal body of knowledge which could be reached only 
through a set of carefully prescribed subjects. The theories 
of mental discipline and transfer of training began to be sus- 
pected by the new experimental psychology which looked 
upon the nature of each individual as worth developing in its 
own way for its own sake; and since the nature of each indi- 
vidual differed from that of every other, the notion spread 
that each individual should receive special attention through 
special studies if education were to be adapted to differing 
individuals. The decline of Latin as the universal language of 
scholarship aided the notion that the study of Latin and 
Greek was of no more special value in the learning process 
than were the modern languages or other studies. The funda- 
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mental concept of what a university should be was debated 
in Europe and America. Spencer and Huxley desired more 
scientific studies; Arnold and others saw the most value in 
literary and classical studies; but they were all agreed that the 
German universities provided the best examples of the ideal 
university because of their freedom of teaching and learning 
and their specialized methods of advanced research in labor- 
atory and seminar. 

There were several “progressive” educators in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century who crusaded for the reform of 
the college in accordance with these new social and intellec- 
tual conditions. Notable among these were Charles William 
Eliot at Harvard, Andrew Dickson White at Cornell, Fred- 
erick A. P. Barnard at Columbia, Daniel Coit Gilman at 
Johns Hopkins, David Starr Jordan at Leland Stanford, and 
William Rainey Harper at Chicago. Taking up the theoreti- 
cal arguments of earlier educators these men were now able 
to put theory into practice. For our purposes their collective 
contribution to higher education was to lead the way in 
actually transforming the character of college education in 
ways which may be summarized as follows: 

1. The concept of a liberal education (as represented by 
the B. A. degree) was widened to include on a level with the 
traditional subjects such new studies as English, modern 
languages, physical sciences, and social sciences. 

2. The narrow prescribed curriculum of a few subjects gave 
way to a large elective curriculum of many subjects. 

3. The ideal of the small undergraduate college began to 
lose ground in favor of the German ideal of a large graduate 
university where all branches of knowledge could be taught, 
investigated, and extended. 

4. The so-called “cultural” studies (classics and math- 
ematics) had to make way for scientific and technical subjects 
which were useful as preparation for specialized careers in the 
professions, business, industry, or academic world. Specializa- 
tion in graduate courses required some specialization in under- 
graduate courses. 
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5. The notion of mental discipline or development of “‘in- 
tellectual power” through the particularly efficacious study of 
the ancient classics and mathematics gave way to the notion 
that knowledge of subjects especially appropriate to each indi- 
vidual was the paramount aim of college. 

6. The practice of treating all students alike in the learn- 
ing process gave way to the increasing attempt to provide for 
differing interests, abilities, and future occupations of different 
individuals. 

7. The religious tone of college education began to lose 
ground to secular aims and to an increasingly secular curricu- 
lum. 

8. The close supervision of all phases of college life began 
to weaken in favor of a greater freedom for the student to 
develop his own sense of responsibility and self-reliance. 

9. The aristocratic nature of higher education for leader- 
ship began to give way to the democratic notion that college 
education should be open to all classes of society and should 
try to develop civic responsibility and social understanding as 
well as occupational efficiency in all. 

Lined up in opposition to the educators who were trying 
to change the college in these ways there was again a large 
and powerful group of ‘“‘conservative” educators who believed 
that the undergraduate college should hold fast to the essen- 
tial ideas enunciated in the Yale faculty report of 1827. This 
group is represented best perhaps by such leaders as President 
Noah Porter of Yale and by President James McCosh and 
Dean Andrew West of Princeton who defended the tradi- 
tional college and attacked the elective system in many polem- 
ical speeches, debates, pamphlets, and books. They advocated 
keeping the prescribed curriculum with its limited number of 
subjects, its emphasis upon classical and mathematical studies, 
and its thorough mental discipline. They also inveighed 
against the entrance of specialized, technical, or professional 
subjects into the college curriculum and demanded that it keep 
to its traditional ideal of close supervision of student life and 
morals and its dominating religious atmosphere. A liberal 
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education was conceived as best promoted by continuing these 
conditions of college life. Here again in the arguments of the 
conservatives of the later nineteenth century are found the 
lineal ancestors in educational theory of those proponents 
today who decry a “practical’’ education and long for a return 
to the tried and tested curriculum of sound classical training 
and to the thorough intellectual development attributed to 
the college of the past. 

Despite the stout opposition of the conservatives the forces 
of economics, science, educational theory, and public opinion 
seemed to be against them. The universities and colleges of 
the twentieth century continued to change rapidly in the ways 
which have been noted above; and as they changed in these 
ways, twentieth century critics arose to attack the universities 
for what they were doing. Again the ‘“‘conservatives’’ who 
wished to conserve the ideals of the past were ranged against 
the “progressives” who wished to change the college to meet 
newer social and intellectual conditions. The former claimed 
that the universities were becoming mere “service stations” 
for all sorts of industrial, commercial, and agricultural enter- 
prises and that they were losing their proper function which 
was to keep to scholarly pursuits and to improve the intel- 
lectual quality of university training. The latter said that 
modern society was so complex and changing so rapidly that 
the college should give the student an integrating and unify- 
ing experience in order to prepare him more directly for liv- 
ing in an interdependent society. Although the elective sys- 
tem may have met definite needs in the American life of the 
nineteenth century by adding technical and ‘“hand-minded”’ 
subjects to the curriculum, it now appeared that the elective 
system had become inflexible, out of touch with more recent 
social trends, and encumbered with almost meaningléss re- 
quirements as to hours, credits, prerequisites, and degrees. 
Since the highly specialized and unrelated subjects of the elec- 
tive system did not give the needed integration to students, the 
progressive educators felt that new courses and new colleges 
should be devised which would attempt to do so. 
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Just as it is impossible to mention in this short historical 
survey all the facets of recent criticism of higher education, 
so it is impossible to indicate even a small number of the spe- 
cific ways in which many institutions have set about to revise 
and reform the elective curriculum in accordance with some 
phase of the notion of “integration.” A reader of the liter- 
ature of higher education will be familiar with them. Let it 
suffice to mention here only the following well-known examples 
which represent many others: the Experimental College of 
the University of Wisconsin, the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the Chicago College, Bennington Col- 
lege, Sarah Lawrence College, and Black Mountain College. 
Besides these general and wholesale reorganizations there 
have been set up many new “integrated,” “coordinated,” or 
“survey” courses aimed primarily to overcome the worst evils 
of the elective system. Examples of such courses may be seen 
at Columbia College, Colgate, Dartmouth, Swarthmore, Har- 
vard, and at many other institutions. 

Whatever the name given to such revisions or reforms and 
whatever the specific aims and details with which they are 
worked out, there seem to be at least two aims commonly 
present in these experimental colleges and courses. One aim 
is to give more attention to the needs of the individual stu- 
dent and to give greater meaning to his college study than 
was possible in the large impersonal courses and lecture meth- 
ods of the elective system. Another aim seems to be to relate 
college study more closely to the needs of present-day society 
and to give the students a more integrated approach to their 
study of and participation in modern life than was given by 
the highly specialized and ‘“‘academic’’ courses which came to 
be characteristic of the elective system. Thus we find pre- 
scribed courses coming back into favor in order that the col- 
lege may be more certain that all of its students will get a 
more common understanding of the nature and problems of 
man, society, and the world at large. It seems evident, how- 
ever, that most of the new prescribed courses are far different 
in aim and content from the traditional prescribed curriculum 
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of the past and that they take more adequate cognizance of 
modern theories of science, individuality, and society. 

Whereas the traditional prescribed curriculum was based 
upon a conception of truth which assumed a fixed and un- 
changing body of knowledge for the understanding of which 
only certain permanent studies were pertinent, the new pre- 
scribed curricula look upon truth as continually subject to ex- 
perimental revision and as understandable through different 
avenues of approach for different individuals. Whereas the 
traditional prescribed curriculum looked upon the develop- 
ment of “intellectual power” apart from specific problems as 
the highest aim of college training, the modern prescribed 
courses look upon the development of active intelligence in a 
social situation as a paramount aim of college education. 
Whereas the traditional prescribed curriculum concentrated 
upon the classical and mathematical studies, the recent pre- 
scribed curricula are emphasizing the major problems of 
society through the study of the social and natural sciences. 
Whereas the traditional prescribed curriculum was devoted 
largely to the reading of books, the new prescribed curricula 
emphasize the development of the whole personality and of 
creative expression for the “‘hand-minded”’ as well as for the 
‘‘book-minded.” Whereas the traditional prescribed curriculum 
conceived a liberal education as essentially literary in character 
and as opposed to a “useful” or “practical” education, the 
modern prescribed courses conceive a liberal education as 
supremely useful and practical for the art of living in modern 
society. 

To sum up the evidence of history it seems reasonable to 
indicate that the theoretical position represented by President 
Hutchins not only follows closely the traditional conception 
of a liberal education and the traditional arguments for a pre- 
scribed curriculum, but it also is geared to % social and intel- 
lectual milieu which has largely passed out of existence. The 
elective system arose to replace the traditional prescribed 
curriculum as a result of rapid changes in American society 
which had to be met rapidly, and if there is today confusion 
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and excessive compartmentalization in the college curriculum 
it doubtless reflects corresponding conditions in present-day 
society. But from the historical perspective the remedy seems 
to lie not in justifying a conception of a liberal education 
which was destroyed by the social changes of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries nor in trying to go back to a prescribed 
curriculum similar to the one which existed before the elective 
system. The more adequate remedy for the elective system 
seems to rest in the hands of the new experimental colleges 
and “integrated” or ‘“‘coordinated’”’ courses. They seem to be 
moving in a direction more nearly appropriate to modern so- 
ciety than do the proposals for a return to a curriculum which 
would prescribe an exclusively bookish and “intellectual” edu- 
cation. 





Examinations in the Humanities 


By ROBERT L. CAMPBELL 
, | TOGETHER with the widespread revision in aims, cur- 


ricula, and methods that has been going on in schools 

and colleges during the past decade there has come the 
need for definite evidence as to the success or failure of the 
new organizations and techniques. Hence the recent emphasis 
upon devising examination processes that will actually reveal 
the student’s response to what is now being done to him in the 
way of education. The newly developed theories and methods 
of testing have certain implications for every subject in the 
curriculum. This paper will attempt to point out what the 
new testing program has to offer in the division of the 
humanities. 

According to the divisional plan under which many colleges 
are now organized, the humanities assume as their responsi- 
bility the development of an aesthetic sensitivity in the stu- 
dent that will enable him, through such agencies as literature, 
music, and the other arts, to find a keen delight throughout 
life in sharing the experiences of those who have been most 
successful in catching noble and beautiful concepts and cloth- 
ing them in the imperishable medium of word or tone or color. 
Beyond question the teacher of the humanities is engaged in 
a delightful business. The subject matter never palls, and the 
students themselves can hardly help but be responsive. In- 
structor and class usually have a great time of it until, at the 
end of the semester, the call comes from the Registrar’s Office 
for grades. That breaks the spell. In a course the avowed 
purpose of which has been enjoyment the instructor must now 
bend himself to the stern and depressing duty of calculating 
how much that enjoyment has been worth in terms of grade 
points, and of translating into A’s and B’s and C’s (and per- 
haps even F’s) the exhilarating activities with which he and 
those working with him have been engaged during the preced- 
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ing weeks. It is no wonder, then, that teachers in the humani- 
ties are particularly interested in new examination methods. 
They are so painfully conscious of their own need for help 
at this point and so willing to try any proposal that promises 
to make their grading less of a farce. 

The first close study of these new type examinations, how- 
ever, is likely to bring discouragement rather than cheer, for 
the primary tenet of modern test construction is that he who 
makes out questions must first state definitely and unequivo- 
cally the objectives of the materials over which he is to test. 
In some subjects this is easy enough to do. The algebra 
teacher, for example, desires among other things that his stu- 
dents become acquainted with certain definitions, facts, rela- 
tionships, and principles, and to develop skill in applying this 
information to any problem that can be solved by its use. Such 
objectives virtually state themselves. 

But we who work in the field of the humanities do not have 
such plain sailing. Our aims do not lend themselves to such 
clear statement. When we say that we want our students to 
develop taste, consciousness of aesthetic values, or apprecia- 
tion we are saying truth; but all the while we know that these 
terms are exceedingly abstract and that it is virtually impossi- 
ble to confine their meaning within the limits of sharp defini- 
tion. But suppose that we resolve, in spite of the vagueness 
of our stated aims, to go through with the matter and formu- 
late a test upon them. We find ourselves right back where 
we were at first. We have always felt that our examinations 
should measure the accomplishment of our objectives, and our 
acute discomfort has arisen from our realization that, in spite 
of all our efforts, this was precisely what they did not do. For 
there are practical difficulties which make it virtually impos- 
sible to frame an examination upon such a foundation of ob- 
jectives—at any rate the kind of examination that would pro- 
vide a basis for assigning to a group of students definite ranks 
and grades. 

To begin with, an emotional response (and that is what all 
of our ultimate objectives amount to) is an extremely com- 
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plex affair, involving all kinds of connotations, images, and 
associations. Furthermore, no two persons react to an emo- 
tional stimulus with identically the same set of responses, even 
though both may be keenly sensitive to the stimulus and 
thoroughly qualified to appreciate its value. In other words, 
there is no absolute norm by which we may measure experience 
in the realm of the aesthetic. To all persons acquainted with 
algebra the response to the situation (a+b)? is the same. So 
undeviating is it that we can definitely say of any other that it 
is wrong. But who shall say what is the “right’’ emotional 
reaction to a Brahms symphony? Or who can frame a ques- 
tion so definitely that it can be answered by just the “correct” 
set of images evoked by the lines, 


Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. 


Or who can devise a test to determine the precise degree of 
appreciation each student possesses as he looks upon a Turner 
picture? Finally, what teacher can say exactly what feeling 
he is even trying to stimulate in a class of adolescent students 
who are reading “Rabbi ben Ezra’? About all that he can be 
sure of is that not a single member of the group, no matter 
how keen he is to emotional values, is going to feel toward 
the poem exactly as he will feel forty years later. And yet we 
must assume that all these things which have just been men- 
tioned can be done if we propose to use tests of aesthetic atti- 
tudes and tendencies for the purpose of ranking or grading 
the people in our classes. 

Numerous questions have been compiled which seem to rest 
upon this assumption, it is true, but their validity is not con- 
vincing. A common type is that in which a short lyric poem 
is given and the student is asked to state whether the poem 
as a whole or certain designated lines arouse various images 
inhis mind. Well, of course the student might have the image 
in question, or he might think he had it, or he might think the 
examiner thought he ought to have it. Or it is just possible 
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that he might have an entirely different image—one that for 
him is vastly more vivid than the one suggested. The point 
is that such questions do not furnish that accurate differentia- 
tion between student and student that ranking demands. 

Similar difficulties arise over questions involving a statement 
of taste. Cultivation of taste is certainly one of our primary 
aims, and it is comforting to the instructor when half the 
members of his class indicate a preference for Matthew 
Arnold above Edgar A. Guest; but this discovery, even if it 
represents accurate fact, does not aid him materially in ar- 
ranging his quartiles. And what is he to do about a chap who 
revels in Wagner and regards Verdi as a stupid old grandma, 
or with one who considers the Cathedral of Amiens the most 
glorious idea of beauty ever captured in stone and looks upon 
the Parthenon as dull and prosaic? Are we aiming at abso- 
lute aesthetic catholicity in our students? We might perhaps 
with equal propriety demand that they like everything comesti- 
ble from turnip greens to caviar. And yet when we propose 
giving grades upon taste the student will immediately feel 
under the obligation of “‘liking’’ everything that the book 
labels art. It is evidently desirable for us to discover as far 
as possible the tastes of our students and to influence them; 
but tastes are hardly standardized enough to translate into 
terms of grade points. 

Yet attempts have been made to do this thing, too. A cer- 
tain form of examination presents a group of poems or pas- 
sages which the student is requested to evaluate on a five- 
degree scale; “I am greatly impressed’’; “I like this quite 
well”; “I regard this as about of average worth’’; “I am bored 
by it’; “I think it is terrible.” If the given selections are 
anything at all except the very extremes of good and bad, the 
validity of such testing depends upon three very questionable 
assumptions: that the examiner’s taste or judgment in the 
matter of the passage is infallible; that the student can analyze 
his own opinion definitely enough to express it within one of 
the suggested categories; that he is telling the truth and not 
trying to put down what he thinks is expected of him. If we 
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go so far as to grant that all of these assumptions can be met, 
how valuable are the results of the test? Admittedly no one 
item tells us much; but, say the defenders of the idea, if we 
have enough items and give each one a weight the general 
average does show us something of the trend of the student’s 
taste. A worthwhile bit of information for the instructor to 
possess, surely; but what a criterion for accurate ranking! If 
the present-day testing program demands that we build tests 
upon our objectives in the humanities, it does not appear to 
offer us much comfort. 

Before we abandon ourselves to complete despair, however, 
let us look into the matter a bit further. Is it possible that we 
have what may be called two sets of objectives—one set ulti- 
mate, abstract, and incapable of accurate computation, the 
other more immediate, more concrete, and more susceptible to 
measurement? We maintain that our supreme purpose is to 
make boys and girls thrill to beauty in its various forms. Just 
how do we go about realizing this purpose? Certainly not by 
simply telling them how beautiful beauty is. We do not reach 
our final goal by a headlong frontal assault, so to speak, but 
by an indirect advance. We do not start out, that is, to make 
a student enjoy a certain thing out of a clear sky; all we can 
do is to give him the materials and the tools out of which he 
must fashion his own enjoyment, if he is to have any. The 
capable instructor who is trying to get a class to ‘“‘appreciate” 
a Beethoven sonata does not waste his time in an ecstatic 
declamation on the grandeur of the piece or on his own vivid 
delight in it. He goes to work and plays it bit by bit, calling 
attention to this recurring theme and that, to the phrasing, 
to striking harmonic combinations and effective modulations. 
He makes his students see it for what it really is—a composi- 
tion, a thing constructed according to laws of relationship and 
order. Likewise the art teacher calls attention to the use of 
mass, line, balance, and perspective, the play of light and 
shadow, the color cqgmbinations. And so it is in literature and 
all subjects of like character. The genuine teacher does not 
spout encomiums. He analyzes and interprets. That is to 
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say, he tries to reach his real aim of arousing appreciation in 
his students through the more immediate aim of providing 
them with an adequate supply of facts, principles, and rela- 
tionships upon which they may found genuine taste and appre- 
ciation, knowing full well that just as intellectual judgment 
cannot function in a “factual vacuum” to borrow Dr. Ben 
Wood’s terse phrase, neither can aesthetic judgment. 

Of course the important thing, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
is that the facts be what we may truly call “significant.” Just 
any facts will not do. All teachers are painfully aware of the 
secondary source data that students swallow and never digest 
—information that contributes nothing toward a personal ac- 
quaintance with any work of art. But there is a vast quantity 
of factual matter that has genuine significance; and the success 
of the instructor will depend very largely upon his ability to 
select these things and reveal their significance to the student. 

May not the solution of our testing difficulties lie just here? 
If we are justified in teaching aesthetics by interpreting art 
works of all sorts in terms of facts, principles, and relation- 
ships (and how else may we teach?), are we not justified also 
in testing the student for his possession of these things and 
for his ability to use them in evaluating a work of art? 

When we rank students in the humanities on this basis we 
like to think, of course, that what we are really doing is to 
rank them on the basis of the final objective—appreciation, 
for we assume that there is a high correlation between the 
possession of the data mentioned above and an appreciative 
aesthetic reaction to them. And there are undoubtedly good 
grounds for this assumption. However, since the precise de- 
gree of such correlation is beyond our power to discover, we 
cannot claim absolute validity for our results in this respect. 
On the other hand, the factor of uncertainty is not so great as 
it is when we try to weigh emotional responses alone. It is 
not possible to state with finality that a student who has lis- 
tened carefully to many operas and has studied the aims and 
methods of many composers will necessarily like the same 
things that his instructor does. But it is very improbable in- 
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deed that he will have much taste for opera at all without this 
fundamental information. And the well-informed student 
who does have his strong likes and dislikes within that area 
of music that we call “good” will at least have something for 
his aesthetic opinion to strike its roots in. 

Even so elemental a matter as mere recognition of art ob- 
jects by name is strongly indicative of taste. A boy who can’t 
distinguish between “Yankee Doodle” and “Rock of Ages” 
may “like” music, as he would express it; but if we had to 
gamble on the matter of appreciation we shouldn’t pick him 
in preference to the fellow whose head is crammed with melo- 
dies from oratorio and symphony. More vital still is the abil- 
ity to understand principle and relationship. It is not impos- 
sible for one to derive pleasure from the contemplation of a 
magnificent building without being able to tell a nave from a 
flying buttress; but who can deny that in the vast majority of 
cases this delight will be immeasurably enhanced by a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental elements of architecture and of those 
features that characterize different architectural patterns. 

The advantage of basing our tests upon the “significant” 
facts, principles, and relationships which we present in our 
teaching rather than upon the real and ultimate but intangible 
emotional responses that we hope to stimulate is obvious 
enough. For one thing, the objective test form can be used. 
This makes possible a comprehensiveness and insures a defi- 
niteness in computing results that are greatly to be desired. 
Equally important, the instructor can face his students with 
greater self-respect, since the factor of his own personal 
judgment in weighing test results is eliminated. Every teacher 
of literature knows the sense of futility that engulfs him as he 
goes over one of the old general discussion papers with a stu- 
dent, trying to explain why that particular chap got C and his 
roommate a B. He only hopes the boy will not ask, ““How do 
you know he really has learned to appreciate Shakespeare 
more than I have?” 

Would it not be worth the experiment to say to the class: 
“The real purpose of this course is to get you to enjoy what 
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you read. But I have no means of measuring your enjoyment 
with sufficient accuracy to make it the criterion for that neces- 
sity of our present educational system—a grade. Hence I 
shall test you for the possession of the equipment that ought 
to help you to enjoyment. The results of that test will deter- 
mine your mark. Your enjoyment is your own.” The reason- 
ableness and the definiteness of this position might appeal to 
students. 

Of course, it well may be that techniques of discussion ex- 
aminations may be so devised that we can measure with 
marked precision a student’s response. This earnest study of 
examination processes now upon us is comparatively new, and 
it is not good sense on our part to wave a form casually aside 
before it has been subject to careful experimentation. Such 
work is already in process at the University of Chicago, and 
from it there may come to light a new value for the essay ex- 
amination. 

There is one other thing. Dr. O. T. Gooden, in the April 
1936 number of the Journal of Higher Education, points out 
that in the modern philosophy of testing examinations are 
given not only to supply the teacher with grades but also to 
give him information in guiding and counseling his students. 
Much valuable data of this sort can of course be secured from 
the objective test itself; but there is even a more fruitful 
source. In the humanities, at least, it lies in the old-fashioned 
‘essay,’ whether that essay is in answer to a question or is a 
theme upon a stated subject. As a basis for ranking, the 
value of the essay examination in the form that most of us 
have been using it is probably something less than zero; but it 
still remains as one of the best possible ways through which 
a student may probe (awkwardly enough, it is true) his own 
feelings and try to formulate an expression of just what his 
response to art really is. Such a document, if it be serious 
and genuine, may be of inestimable value to the teacher both 
in the classroom and in personal conference. But the teacher 
can hardly expect complete frankness and honesty of expres- 
sion from his students if they feel that what they write will 
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have any bearing upon that most practical consideration—the 
grade. They must believe that the instructor respects their 
own aesthetic judgment even while he regards it as inadequate. 
But if they can be convinced that the grade is cared for by 
other machinery and that these discussions are not “‘examina- 
tions” but merely opportunities for the starting of individual 
opinion, then and only then will they cooperate as whole- 
heartedly as they are able. 

It would be interesting to see what would happen in the 
field of the humanities if we were to adopt the following 
policy: Use without apology the objective examination based 
upon significant facts whenever we have occasion to grade or 
rank our students; carefully explain to students the reason for 
our position; convince them that nothing that takes place 
during the course will have any bearing upon their grade 
except definitely announced objective tests, comprehensive 
enough to give everyone a chance to show what he knows, no 
matter where he learned it; use every means in our power to 
learn all that we can about the actual psychological and 
aesthetic responses of students so that we may guide them 
with greater sympathy and understanding, but keep all such 
information strictly off the grade sheet. 

When the student realizes that no subjective impression he 
may make upon the instructor will in any way be reflected in 
the grade he receives, the whole matter of the personal rela- 
tion between pupil and teacher can hardly help assuming a 
more wholesome footing. 

In the end this fact is inescapable: We cannot improve the 
aesthetic sensitivity of a boy merely by calling it bad and giving 
the owner thereof a D. Neither can we do it by impressing 
upon him the finer qualities of our own. All that we can do is 
to build up a relationship of respect and confidence, and then, 
against this background, set before him material out of which 
he may construct concepts of beauty. What happens in his 


inner spirit when he acquires this material rests upon the lap 
of the gods. 





Foreign Students on the American 
Campus 
By CHARLES D. HURREY 


MERICAN colleges and universities are privileged to 
A play the part of host to students from every land. 
China is represented by 2,162, Japan by 2,221, and 
Canada by 1,118. The Latin American countries sending the 
largest number are Cuba, 340; Puerto Rico, 331; and Mexico, 
209. From the British Isles we have 290, and from Ger- 
many, 245. One only comes from each of the following 
countries: Dutch Guiana, the Gold Coast, Isle of Rhodes, 
Java, Madeira Islands, Rhodesia, Sicily, and Sierra Leone. 
Canadian and European students experience little difficulty 
after they have hurdled the barriers of immigration and cus- 
toms regulations. Oriental and Latin American students, 
totaling more than five thousand, do not glide so smoothly 
into the current of American campus life. They are more 
conspicuous because of different racial characteristics and are 
still regarded as objects of curiosity by too many of our citi- 
zens. When a newly arrived student from India was advised 
recently to wear a turban when traveling in this country, he 
replied: “I don’t like America; frankly, I am disappointed.” 
In spite of maladjustment in some cases, the impact of 
foreign students upon American youth is stimulating and con- 
structive. They help us forward in thinking internationally 
and they broaden our outlook on the moral and religious per- 
plexities of mankind. Educators agree that the presence of 
able students from various cultures is an asset to any student 
community. The more important problems confronting for- 
eign students center about their social and economic life. We 
can help them far more than we are now doing by wise counsel 
in the use of leisure time. 
How shall I spend the summer vacation? Nine thousand 
students from ninety countries abroad face this question each 
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spring in the United States. Fully half of them are eager to 
obtain practical training along the line of their study. Stu- 
dents of engineering, agriculture, and business administration 
would gladly put in their summer at low wages in factories, 
banks, and on farms, but labor unions and the prejudices of 
possible employers close most of these doors in the face of the 
foreign student. 

Students who have sufficient funds devote the summer to 
travel. A German student of economics and government has 
just called to request letters of introduction to people in the 
cities along his route as he journeys by bus from New York to 
the Pacific Coast and return; one of his objectives is the 
Mormon economic cooperatives in Utah which refuse federal 
relief. Several British and other foreign students have pur- 
chased used cars and are surveying Uncle Sam’s domain from 
coast to coast. 

It is estimated that fifteen hundred are in summer schools. 
At least two thousand are earning something, at whatever 
vacation job they can secure. A few are enjoying guest 
privileges in summer camps. Here are some comments from 
a Japanese in camp: “The counsellors are not as intellectual 
as the boys, they ask silly questions about geisha girls. I go 
from cabin to cabin telling the boys about Japan. It seem to 
me as sheer labor; pillow fighting, K.P. troubles, and others 
which I have never experienced in Japan.” 

In another camp a Korean student is conducting the orches- 
tra, and a Chinese Davis Cup champion is teaching the boys 
new tricks in tennis. Thus the summer vacation affords oppor- 
tunity for international education of real significance for the 
future. 

We have just returned from a visit to the National Boy 
Scout reservation in New Jersey. Among the scoutmasters 
enrolled for training is a young man from the Philippines. He 
is the first Filipino to make the journey from Manila to Wash- 
ington, D. C. by air. Leaving the Philippines on a Saturday 
he reached our capital the following Saturday in time for the 
Jamboree. 
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A recent caller from India explained that he is here to 
study the cotton industry, especially marketing and business 
administration. He is purchasing a car and will tour the 
entire country. 

From Siam we have just received the first student sent by 
that government to complete his training for the directorship 
of physical education. Similarly a young woman from Turkey 
has spent the past year in Olivet College and will continue her 
physical education program in Wellesley this autumn. 

College administrators and professors have discovered that 
students from abroad present problems as well as a stimulus 
to international thinking. One of these problems is inade- 
quate preparation in English. In a number of institutions, 
therefore, special instruction is offered and conversation 
groups are organized with the voluntary help of American 
students. The foreign student is often located in a private 
home where none of his countrymen are present and he is 
under the necessity of hearing and speaking English. 

The problem of insufficient funds is always with us. A 
foreign student without a working knowledge of English and 
lacking adequate funds is under a double handicap. Maintain- 
ing a student status by carrying twelve units of day work in 
an approved institution is required of a foreign student by 
regulations of the United States Immigration Service. It is 
recognized that a considerable number are able to supplement 
their financial resources by obtaining odd jobs in the college 
community. If the student cannot find part-time employment 
or is overtaken by illness or other misfortune, he is simply out 
of luck. Most colleges do accept a certain measure of respon- 
sibility when a student is enrolled, but the practice of making 
loans or grants to foreign students is generally discouraged. 
Experience shows that collections are extremely difficult and 
many friendships are shattered in the process. 

Deans of men and women and other advisers to foreign 
students are familiar with the problem of social relationships. 
They tell us of flirtation and romance resulting in marriage of 
students of divergent races. Not many of these romances end 
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happily. Sympathetic advice and friendly efforts to provide 
wholesome social contacts for students from abroad will avoid 
many unpleasant experiences in campus life. It should be 
remembered that of the total of nine thousand foreign stu- 
dents in this country only two thousand are women. Lack of 
companionship with women of his own nationality has forced 
many a man student to seek the company of American girls 
who are not his social equal. 


Wuart Are WE DoInc Asout IT? , 


Associated with the national Friendly Relations Committee 
there are four Oriental secretaries, a Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, and Filipino. Each of these secretaries visits his 
fellow nationals, directs the activities of Oriental Christian 
associations, publishes a directory of his students, and edits 
a monthly bulletin for his constituency. Extensive correspond- 
ence is conducted and many letters of introduction are given 
to those who travel. 

Local responsibility for the welfare of foreign students is 
distributed among faculty advisers, deans of men and women, 
and leaders of Christian associations and churches. In New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Berkeley, International 
Houses provide accommodations and an interesting program 
of activities for overseas students. Cosmopolitan and Inter- 
national Clubs serve a useful purpose in about thirty different 
colleges. Hospitality committees are bringing foreign students 
into contact with American homes in hundreds of communities. 
This is a vital service, universally appreciated. 

American women’s clubs, churches, forums, Rotary Clubs, 
and Chambers of Commerce are on the lookout for foreign 
student speakers and entertainers. Visiting deputations are 
organized and proceed to smaller communities with their 
message of international friendship. Cosmopolitan groups 
often go on hikes and excursions to industries or other places 
of special interest. Our festal occasions—Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter—are celebrated by international pro- 
grams appropriate to the cause of peace and goodwill. 
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A census of all foreign students in the United States is com- 
piled annually and published by the Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee, with the caption “The Unofficial Ambassadors.” 
Such they are, indeed, interpreting their various cultures to us 
and sending back home their impressions of this land of op- 
portunity. Effective promoters of international trade and ex- 
changers of ideals in education, these future diplomats, educa- 
tors, engineers, clergymen, physicians, and journalists perform 
a variety of ambassadorial functions. 

The experience of the past twenty-five years has convinced 
administrative leaders in education that students from abroad 
should be encouraged to come here for post-graduate study; 
that they should be adequately equipped, physically, morally, 
and financially; that they should remain here not more than 
two or three years, and then return to their native lands. 
Scholarships, special grants, and exchanges should be pro- 
vided in far more generous fashion, if our universities are to 
fulfill their function as laboratories of international affairs. 

As a means of stressing the world-wide significance of 
foreign students, alumni and alumnae offices may well feature 
biographical sketches of their distinguished foreign graduates 
in their publications and reports. The\ widespread publicity 
given to the granting of degrees this year to Premier Van 
Zeeland of Belgium at Princeton and Dr. H. H. Kung at Yale 
attest the public interest in recognizing former students from 
abroad. 


FOREIGN STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Undoubtedly foreign students keep us up to date on trends 
of thought and action in their countries. They criticize us 
sharply but they also praise us. They do not like our color 
prejudice, our crime wave, our bigotry and provincialism any 
better than right-thinking Americans do. They increase our 
zeal for language study and they arouse in us a great desire 
to travel. In short, they enrich our appreciation of other cul- 
tures and they make us resolve to become world citizens. The 
German student who recently said, “You criticize our lack of 
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democracy but you are without control in much of your life,” 
is doing some observing and forcing others to think. The 
Persian Mohammedan student who sees the color line drawn 
in some of our churches and Christian associations, has dis- 
covered something to write home about. 

Surely it is the business of our colleges to cooperate with 
these student ambassadors in building a more stable basis for 
world citizenship. 





The Role of the University in the 
Modern World* 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


dredth anniversary of its founding as a college. Yale 

College came almost a century later, in 1732. Kings 
College, the antecedent of Columbia University, received its 
charter in 1754. Yet by common consent it was not until after 
the founding of Johns Hopkins University in 1876 with its 
emphasis on graduate work and research that the United 
States began to have universities in fact as well as in name. 

I come to this conference, therefore, as the representative 
of a country whose universities are scarcely a half century old 
to speak on a topic which for many centuries has deeply con- 
cerned the European world. I assure you that I appreciate 
the opportunity very much indeed. 

The subject which has been assigned to me is entitled ““The 
Role of the University in the Modern World.” There is 
here a clear implication that universities have performed dif- 
ferent functions in different ages and that they will continue 
to adjust themselves to the fundamental changes in human 
society. Such in fact is the case. At one time the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas was a dominant factor in university 
life; at another the natural sciences fought for and ultimately 
were accorded recognition; today the social sciences are 
struggling to find a settled place in university policy. The 
university is, therefore, an evolving institution. Indeed, al- 
though it often lags behind the needs of an age it is after all 
one of our most adaptable social institutions. The material 
comforts of a people may rise and fall, forms of government 
may come and go, but the universities by devoting themselves 


fx year Harvard University celebrated the three hun- 


* Read before the International Conference of Higher Education, sponsored 
by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation and the Société de 
l’Enseignement Supérieur, held at Paris, July 26-28, 1937. 
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to the innermost needs of the individual and of society seem 
to stay on forever. 

In the same way the role of a university varies from nation 
- to nation. It cannot be otherwise. Many centuries ago Aris- 
totle pointed out the simple fact that an educational system 
must serve the society in which it exists. So today the univer- 
sities of Russia must be communist; those in Italy must be in 
tune with the philosophy of fascism; in the United States all 
universities are and should be ardent advocates of democracy. 
We should recognize, therefore, that our real differences are 
not between the universities of the world. They go deeper to 
the national psychology of the several peoples who accept 
various conceptions of fundamental truth. Until we can find 
a unifying principle as universally dominant as theology in the 
Middle Ages we must expect radical differences of opinion 
from nation to nation as to what is the role of the university 
in the modern world. 

The last century and a half has seen much change in the 
world both economic and political. Inventions turn raw mate- 
rials into finished products in greater and greater quantity. 
Several times transportation has been revolutionized. The 
French Revolution left an indelible mark on the world. Suf- 
frage was extended in England. The World War was fol- 
lowed by communism in Russia and by a series of events lead- 
ing up to Mussolini in Italy. Every one of these changes and 
many more were accompanied by long and earnest discussions 
as to what was the proper role of the university. We have 
had Fichte, Newman, Lavisse, Eliot, and a great host of other 
commentators. These discussions continue unabated down to 
the present day. Inthe United States they were stirred, a few 
years ago, to considerable heat by Dr. Abraham Flexner’s 
book on The Idea of a Modern University. Within the year 
President Hutchins of the University of Chicago has drawn 
the fire of many critics by his cryptic little book on The Higher 
Learning in America. If a social institution profits by ex- 
tended and continuous criticism the universities of the world 
should move forward rapidly! 
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Before proceeding with my topic may I venture three 
statements of faith which naturally affect my point of view on 
the subject in hand. I believe that it is good for society as 
well as for the individual that every person be given the oppor- 
tunity to develop to the fullest his peculiar abilities and emo- 
tional inclinations. I believe that the individual should be- 
come acquainted with and adjusted to the society of which 
he is a part. I believe that the world is an evolving world 
generally growing better and better. Obviously, the expres- 
sions of these principles are often in opposition to one another. 
It is the business of the educational system including the uni- 
versity to reconcile them in the individual and to advance them 
in concert. 

With such a declaration of faith as a background I wish to 
discuss what I believe to be the three major functions of a 
modern university as follows: (a) the conservation of knowl- 
edge; (b) teaching; (c) the advancement of learning. 

With the first of these objectives there can scarcely be any 
debate. The libraries of Oxford and other great universities 
stand as enduring expressions of this ideal. This is, how- 
ever, a social responsibility which is now being shared by na- 
tional libraries including the Biblothéque Nationale and the 
British Museum. Moreover, in a deeper sense it should be 
realized that knowledge is not fully conserved until it is readily 
available through the minds of scholars who make it their 
business generation after generation to encompass or to keep 
in the closest possible contact with what our forefathers have 
thought and done. In this sense the universities are peculiarly 
adapted to the conservation of knowledge. It is indeed a very 
important university function, preceding its use or extension. 

A university renders its greatest service to succeeding gen- 
erations through its teaching function. There are at least 
four aspects of this function which I wish to discuss seriatim: 
(1) the development of men; (2) the preparation of re- 
searchers; (3) the conduct of professional and technological 
schools; (4) extension teaching among interested groups out- 
side of the university proper. 
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One may perhaps speak of the function of the American 
liberal arts college as the production of amateur scholars. 
Obviously this conception includes sufficient acquaintance with 
one or more fields of learning to enable an individual to go 
forward with advanced work or to enter a professional school. 
In a restricted sense it might be thought of as an emphasis on 
the intellectual side to the exclusion of other equally important 
aspects. If so it would be an unsatisfactory definition of a 
liberal education. 

One should begin with the student himself and the world 
in which he lives. A university should first enable a student 
to discover his latent powers. It should then assist him to 
develop these abilities to that point where he can make an intel- 
ligent decision as to the best manner in which they may best 
be used in his work and leisure. A university should do more. 
It should produce gentlemen. I mean individuals who through 
study and guidance have formulated for themselves a whole- 
some philosophy of their relation to the physical world and 
their fellow men in it and who through association with others 
have learned to practice that philosophy. Such a conception 
is not one-sided. It includes the proper and coordinated de- 
velopment of an individual’s abilities, emotions, and physique. 
Necessarily, too, the adjustment must be made in terms of the 
society of which he is a part. Such an individual is in a posi- 
tion to exert that social leadership among his fellows so neces- 
sary to the preservation of a complex civilization. 

If we assume that the world should advance we must make 
our preparations accordingly. In other words, the universities 
should deliberately include in their program some provision 
for the training of that restricted group of individuals who 
show talent for the discovery of new knowledge and the prin- 
ciples underlying its application. After they are found, pros- 
pective researchers need the stimulation and guidance of the 
masters. No other function seems more peculiarly to be the 
responsibility of the university. 

The university function of teaching includes properly the 
work of the professional and technological schools. These 
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are divisions of higher education which are based on an ex- 
tended foundation of principles primarily in the natural and 
social sciences. To the casual observer they appear to be 
merely the applications or expressions of these principles in a 
group of practical situations which we label for convenience 
law, medicine, or engineering. So they are largely taught 
in a considerable proportion of American universities. Even 
on this plane, however, the intellectual content and the degree 
of social responsibility contemplated are properly extensive. 
If, on the other hand, a university chooses to emphasize the 
basic sciences and principles which run all the way through 
professional content, there may result a higher intellectual 
level and a better preparation for professional and social 
leadership. I contend, therefore, that we are not faced with 
the question of including one type of professional education in 
a university and relegating the other to technical institutes out- 
side the sacred confines of the university. Basic sciences and 
principles and their superstructure, the practical applications, 
supplement one another at all levels of professional education, 
as a foundation supports a building. The two go together. 
They are in fact integral parts of a total. One university re- 
sponding to the immediate and pressing needs of society may 
choose to build on a smaller foundation, whereas another may 
elect to make, if possible, a more enduring and significant con- 
tribution on the basis of a broader and deeper foundation. 
The extent to which universities actually operate on one level 
or the other is a matter of degree in the individual institution 
and it varies from one period to another in the life of a uni- 
versity. Any combination of the two falls within the univer- 
sity’s teaching obligation. 

And now a word concerning extension teaching. Many 
young men and young women with latent intellectual powers 
are not enrolled in the universities even in those countries 
where such attendance is most usual. These individuals are 
denied the personal satisfaction which comes with the devel- 
opment of their latent ability and society is the poorer for 
undeveloped human resources. In such instances—and the 
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number is still large—universities do well to enlarge their 
vision of responsibilities so as to include appropriate attention 
to the needs of all qualified persons in their constituency. It 
may be, as Sir James Irvine stated at the conference at New 
York University several years ago, that adult education will 
cease to be a university obligation within a generation. I am 
convinced, on the other hand, that as long as many individuals 
for one reason or another are unable to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to attend a university and as long as society 
evolves so rapidly as at present, there will be a great and con- 
tinuing need for the universities to regard extension teaching 
as one of their most solemn obligations. 

The third function of a modern university is the one about 
which there is perhaps least debate, namely, research. There 
is inherent in the modern world the theory of progress. It is 
believed that we are not static either in material comforts or 
philosophical conceptions but that we are continually evolving 
from one stage of civilization to a better one. Men are, 
therefore, in duty bound to advance learning as a means of 
social betterment. Indeed, they have it within their power 
largely to determine social trends by the character of the re- 
search which they undertake. 

There are undoubtedly two kinds of research: the one 
which deals with the basic sciences and principles which under- 
lie all applied science and social institutions, the other which 
is directly aimed at the improvement of these applications. 
The first of these functions is the peculiar role of the modern 
university. For the conservation of knowledge in the libraries 
of the universities, in the minds of the university staff, and in 
the appropriate laboratories in the natural and social sciences, 
the university has a responsibility which no other social institu- 
tion can perform so well. Fortunately the modern world has 
appreciated the significance of this contribution. It has be- 
come aware of the fact that preceding research in applied 
science both natural and social, or at least concomitant with it, 
there must be extensive penetration of the fundamental laws 
and principles underlying all such applications. 
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In my opinion research in the applications of the physical 
and social sciences is also a proper function of a modern uni- 
versity. The two types of research are not disparate. Again, 
as in teaching, they are parts of a total. One researcher may 
wish to work on the foundation of the building, the other upon 
the superstructure. Two men interested in these respective 
research activities and associated within the walls of a univer- 
sity are good for one another. 

This is not to say, however, that all applied research 
should be undertaken in the university. Both history and a 
recognition of individual initiative amply demonstrate this 
fact. The technical research institutes of France and Ger- 
many are, as I understand it, tributes to the initiative of indi- 
viduals who could not and would not wait for the recognition 
of a university. Moreover, in the United States as doubtless 
throughout Europe, industries have found it to be profitable 
indeed to support research into problems of all types from 
the simplest to the most complex, involving in many cases the 
expenditure of millions of dollars. This activity will doubt- 
less increase. It requires, as I have attempted to show before, 
considerable emphasis through the teaching function of a uni- 
versity on the preparation of researchers who are competent 
to fulfill this responsibility in modern society. 

The role of a modern university, as I have conceived of it in 
this paper, is comprehensive. While I realize that occasion- 
ally there are excellent researchers who are not good teachers, 
I do not believe that there is anything inherent in the program 
of teaching as against research which requires them to be con- 
ducted as entirely separate enterprises, nor do I believe that 
there is anything necessarily disparate about the programs of 
research in pure science as against applied science. In fact, 
stating the matter positively, I believe that there is much to 
be gained by associating the teaching and research functions 
and by keeping those who are carrying on basic research and 
applied research in intimate contact with one another. Each 
is a stimulus to the other. Each has something to give to 
the other. 
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May I cite a case in point from our American experience. 
In each state in the Union about fifty years ago there was 
established through federal and state subventions an agricul- 
tural experiment station. There was nothing in the original 
law setting up those research stations which required that 
they should be placed under the authority of the colleges of 
agriculture which carried on the function of teaching agricul- 
ture. Hence in the beginning some of them were located at 
some distance from the college and, of course, not under its 
authority; others adjoined it but were not under its authority; 
and still others were located on the same campus with the 
college and were administered by the same authority. Early it 
began to appear that those experiment stations and those 
agricultural colleges which were located together and under 
the same authority were each making better progress than 
those which were separated in authority and location. Since 
those early days there has been a steady concentration of au- 
thority until today we do not have a single instance where the 
authority is divided and in most instances all or the major part 
of the experiment station activities are carried on at the agri- 
cultural college. In the United States this conception of the 
close relation of research and teaching in agriculture is uni- 
versally accepted. 

In the same manner extension teaching is regarded as a 
major responsibility of these same institutions. As a matter 
of fact, resident teaching, extension teaching, and research are 
the three equally important functions which these agricultural 
colleges attempt to undertake. 

So also there has proceeded steadily the merging of numer- 
ous professional schools, which were founded independently, 
with universities until today one finds only a few important 
medical, dental, theological, or engineering schools maintained 
separate and apart from universities. In many instances, too, 
colleges for women founded as independent institutions are 
now an integral part of a university. 

I have also indicated my belief that if a university must 
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serve the society of which it is necessarily a part it should 
keep itself in contact with that society at several points. 

If it chooses to live apart it is likely to forfeit intellectual 
leadership and become a hindrance rather than a stimulus to 
progress. Years ago Adam Smith in his great book The 
Wealth of Nations pointed out: 


The improvements which in modern times have been made in several 
different branches of philosophy have not, the greater part of them, been 
made in universities, though some no doubt have. ‘The greater part 
of universities have not even been very forward to adopt those improve- 
ments after they were made; and several of those learned societies 
have chosen to remain for a long time the sanctuaries in which exploded 
systems and obsolete prejudices found shelter and protection, after they 
had been hunted out in every other corner of the world. In general, 
the richest and best endowed universities have been slowest in adopting 
those improvements, and the most averse to permit any considerable 
change in the established plan of education. Those improvements were 
more easily introduced into some of the poorer universities, in which 
the teachers, depending upon their reputation for the greater part of 
their subsistence, were obliged to pay more attention to the current 
opinions of the world. 


In our personal philosophy of life we have modified con- 
siderably the medieval belief that the best way to save one’s 
soul is to retire from the world as completely as possible. 
Today we emphasize our social responsibilities to one another 
in the midst of the normal activities of life. So it is with 
social institutions including universities and colleges. They 
are set down in the midst of an evolving world. If they are 
to contribute either to present or enduring needs they must 
be able to feel the pulse of life as it is being lived. It is for 
this reason, among others, that I believe in extension teach- 
ing and in applied research as appropriate functions for a 
modern university. 

I realize that a university with so many functions and with 
sO many contacts with the life of a people may appear to 
sprawl over a great deal of territory almost without purpose. 
Such in fact has often proved to be the case in the United 
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States. ‘‘Confusion in purpose,” states President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, “is today the most striking fact 
about higher learning in America.’ President Conant uses 
even stronger language when he speaks of “intellectual an- 
archy”’ in American colleges and universities. 

This confusion is due not merely to the lack of common 
purpose on the part of universities in the United States and 
in the world as a whole, but also to bad administration. No 
university should accept a responsibility in any area of teach- 
ing or research which it cannot do well. Each institution 
should set a series of objectives for itself in terms of its re- 
sources. If now, as in the United States, facilities in adult 
education, applied research, and the upper levels of general 
education are being assumed to an increasing extent by other 
agencies the universities are under a deep responsibility to 
modify their programs accordingly and to confine themselves 
to that part of the total program in higher education for which 
they are peculiarly fitted and which they are financially able 
to perform. 

The lack of attention to the scope of our universities has 
doubtless been one of the chief reasons why so many stu- 
dents have been flocking to their doors. They seemed to 
offer something to everybody. But there have been other 
very compelling reasons, including the world-wide depression, 
which have been responsible for the recent large increase in 
university enrollment throughout the world. What seemed to 
be an unmitigated blessing, however, has quickly become a 
great embarrassment in many countries. In these countries 
the teaching load of the faculty has increased so much as to 
endanger the quality of teaching and to interfere with needed 
research. When students have completed their course of 
study there is no employment for hundreds and in some in- 
stances thousands of university graduates. What is to be done 
about it? 

In my opinion there is no single answer to such a question. 
It would seem, however, that society has no obligation through 
private or public support to send out into the world a much 
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larger number of doctors or lawyers than there is need of. 
They strain the resources of the university to the breaking 
point and are bitterly disappointed in their ambitions. On the 
other hand, it may well be that society as yet in most countries 
is inadequately organized to take full advantage of the addi- 
tional professional service which should be and is available 
for its population. Medical service seems to be a case in 
point. 

Moreover, as Dr. Walter Kotschnig has pointed out re- 
cently, other types of advanced work more general in charac- 
ter and more suited to the natural tastes of this increasing 
proportion of young men and women who aspire for college 
and university education should be made available. In this 
area, which in general in the United States we speak of as a 
function of the liberal arts college, there is no natural limita- 
tion save the capacity and the interests of the individual him- 
self. In other words, while we may properly limit the number 
of professional students we should not, in my opinion, adopt 
a general numerus clausus. 

In either case, however, we need to take great care as to 
what we are doing. If there is to be a restriction on the 
medical school enrollment, it should be undertaken on the basis 
of ability rather than economic resources or class. Even in the 
realm of cultural education the resources of the university 
should be reserved for those who are most capable of profiting 
by them and other institutions organized, if necessary, for 
those of less intellectual capacity. This situation, however, 
imposes upon the institutions themselves the grave responsi- 
bility of adopting the most scientific measures and procedures 
possible for evaluating the capacity of individals to profit by 
university education. Certainly the weaknesses of the essay 
examination or indeed any other particular device as a depend- 
able measure of human capacity and interests have been amply 
demonstrated. It seems clear, therefore, that admission to 
the university should depend upon a series of considerations 
including examinations for native ability and achievement, past 
record, and individual characteristics. 
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The people of the world today as in all previous ages are 
seeking for a satisfying philosophy of life. Such satisfaction 
grows out of opportunity for the individual to develop his 
latent capacities and interests and out of the service which he 
can perform for the society of which he is a part. In this 
process of individual development and adjustment the univer- 
sity plays an exceedingly important part. Primarily, it is intel- 
lectual in character but it must keep constantly in mind other 
natural interests and aspirations of the student as well as the 
role which he is expected to perform later in social life. The 
role of the modern university is, therefore, to merge the best 
that is in the individual with the deepest aspirations of his 
society. 
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the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 


Tae Council at Work is a brief summary of 





744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





At its regular summer meeting in Washington, D. 


C., on 


June 17, 1937, the Executive Committee approved nomina- 
tions of members to standing committees. The complete di- 
rectory of the Council’s committees will be published in the 
1937 edition of The American Council on Education: History 


and Activities, which is now being prepared. 


President Zook reports that the following grants have 
been received since the time of the annual meeting of the 


Council: 


CARNEGIE CorPORATION, through the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching: 
For the work of the Council’s Committee on Modern 
IN been eeu utes tees see ceneeabins 
For the work of L. L. Thurstone on primary human 
abilities ($5,000 annually for three years) 
GENERAL EpucaTIon Boarp: 
For the use of the United States Office of Education in 
holding conferences and investigations 


592 


$ 5,700 


15,000 
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For the work of the Council’s Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, to January 1, 1938............. $ 6,000 
NATIONAL Apvisory CouNcIL ON Rapio In EpucaTION, 
through the Carnegie Corporation: 
For the Second National Conference on Educational 
I in. 6:0 tides Nemes eens vee Aa e nee 2,500 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 
For the Second National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting 


tievides hi viteAheacsinww. Aa $38,700 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


The Vice President of the Council, C. S. Marsh, is executive 
secretary for the Second National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting which will meet at the Drake Hotel in Chicago 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, November 29, 30, and 
December 1, 1937. President Zook is chairman. In addition 
to seventeen of the organizations which sponsored the 1936 
conference the following additional sponsors have been se- 


lected to broaden the scope of the social and cultural interests 
of the group: 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of Museums 

American Association of University Women 
American Federation of Arts 

American Library Association 

American Public Health Association 

Music Educators National Conference 

National Council of Parent Education 

National Federation of Music Clubs 

National University Extension Association 


Distinguished spokesmen for education, the radio industry, 
, and the listener will discuss each of the topics of the four 
general sessions: the American system of broadcasting, an 
evaluation of broadcasting from the point of view of the 

) listener, educational broadcasting, and the future of radio. 
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To give the conference unity and continuity, one person has 
been designated as leader of all the discussions which follow 
the general sessions. Lyman Bryson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who has been active on the Town Hall 
broadcasts, has accepted this responsibility. 

Each afternoon will be devoted to section meetings. The 
topics which have been selected for these specialized discus- 
sions include: ‘Radio As An Art Form,” “Talks Programs,” 
“The Implications of the Office of Education Program,” 
‘‘What Happens to the Listener?” ‘‘Radio and the Child’s 
Education,” “Cooperative Radio Councils,” “Classroom Use 
of Radio,” and “The Listener Speaks’”—a symposium of 
listeners. 

Although the list of participants is not yet complete, many 
of the persons invited to take part in the program have already 
accepted. President Zook of the Council will preside at the 
opening and closing sessions on the mornings of November 29 
and December 1, in his capacity as chairman of the conference. 
President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern University and 
President Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
will preside at the other two general sessions, the evening of 
November 29 and the morning of November 30 respectively. 

Other persons participating include Harry D. Gideonse of 
the University of Chicago, Sterling Fisher of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, William Dow Boutwell of the United 
States Office of Education, Merrill Denison, writer, Carleton 
Washburne of the Winnetka Public Schools, T. V. Smith of 
the University of Chicago and the Illinois State Senate, Ar- 
thur G. Crane, president of the University of Wyoming and 
the National Committee on Education by Radio, Homer 
Buckley, assistant superintendent of the Cleveland public 
schools, and Edwin W. Craig, of Nashville Station WSM. 

Preliminary programs will be distributed to Council mem- 
bers as soon as they are available. 

A general invitation is extended by the sponsoring organi- 
zations to those who are interested in the maximum contribu- 
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tion of broadcasting to educational and cultural development 
to attend and take part in this conference. 

Carl Milam, secretary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the Chicago committee on arrangements. 
The office of the Executive Secretary is located in the office 
of the Council, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., where 
inquiries should be directed. 


“EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING, 1936” 


Educational Broadcasting, 1936, the proceedings of the 
First National Conference on Educational Broadcasting, has 
been published recently by the University of Chicago Press. 
This volume, edited by C. S. Marsh, contains the papers read 
at the conference by such outstanding persons as Harold L. 
Ickes, Anning S. Prall, Hendrik van Loon, David Sarnoff, 
John W. Studebaker, Howard W. Odum, and others. Copies 
may be obtained at $3.00 each from the University of Chi- 
cago Press. 


SIxTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Sixth Educational Conference, which will be jointly 
sponsored by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
and the Cooperative Test Service of the Council, the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association, and the Educational Records Bureau 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City on 
Thursday and Friday, October 28 and 29, 1937. Ben D. 
Wood, director of the Cooperative Test Service, is acting as 
executive secretary for the conference which will be devoted to 
attempts to individualize the educational programs of schools 
and colleges. 

The following speakers have already accepted places on 
the program: President James B. Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity, President A. D. Henderson of Antioch College, Dean 
Max McConn of Lehigh University, Wilford M. Aiken of 
the Progressive Education Association, B. R. Buckingham of 
Ginn and Company, Walter C. Eells, coordinator of the Co- 
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operative Study of Secondary School Standards, Ben D. 
Wood, and three leaders in the field of reading, William S. 
Gray, Marion Monroe, and Donald D. Durrell. 

Further information can be obtained by writing to 500 


West 116th Street, New York City. 


New TEstTs 


The Council has issued several new tests during the sum- 
mer. The Cooperative Test Service has recently published 
two reading tests prepared for the Committee on Modern 
Languages. These are: American Council on Education 
French Reading Test, Form A, and American Council on 
Education German Reading Test, Form A. Both tests will be 
particularly valuable as collegiate examinations for placement 
and proficiency purposes. 

The Cooperative Test Service has also published this fall 
a set of General Achievement Tests, particularly designed for 
freshman placement programs. ‘The new tests are printed in 
three booklets—social studies, natural science, and mathe- 
matics. Each section requires forty minutes for administra- 
tion. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance, under the 
chairmanship of Dean H. E. Hawkes, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ruth Eckert as research adviser of the Cooper- 
ative Test Service. Dr. Eckert will cooperate with local 
institutions on the development and interpretation of testing 
programs. 

AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The Executive Committee of the Council at its June meet- 
ing elected Henry C. Taylor, director of the Farm Founda- 
tion, to membership on the American Youth Commission. Dr. 
Taylor, an agricultural economist, becomes the seventeenth 
member of the Commission, whose chairman is Newton D. 


Baker. 
FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


J. Harvey Cain, former assistant treasurer of the Catholic 
University of America, has been named technical associate 
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of the Financial Advisory Service to succeed John B. Goodwin 
who resigned to become comptroller of St. Louis University. 


PROBLEMS AND PLANS COMMITTEE 


John Dale Russell has been elected to the vacancy on the 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education due to the 
death of Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. Dr. Russell will serve until the next annual 
meeting of the Council. 


CoUNCIL STAFF 


President Zook spent the summer in Europe where he repre- 
sented the United States and the Council at a number of inter- 
national educational conferences. He took part in the meet- 
ings in Paris of the International Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation, Conference of Directors of Higher Education, 
International Congress on Primary and Popular Education, 
and others. With Mrs. Zook he later spent the month of 
August in the Scandinavian countries. 

J. R. Gerberich, former associate director of the United 
States Office of Education project in research in universities, 
will be temporarily affiliated with the staff of the American 
Council from September to January. Dr. Gerberich will assist 
the administrative officers in the development of projects in 
which the Council is interested. 








Financial Statements of the 
American Council on Education 


F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


August 14, 1937 


AMERICAN CounNcIL on EpucaTION 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined your accounts from May 1, 1936 to June 30, 1937, inclusive, 
and submit herewith our report, including two exhibits, as follows: 


EXHIBIT “A”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS—GENERAL FUND. 


EXHIBIT “B”’—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS—SPECIAL FUNDS. 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank as evidenced by bank state- 
ments and cash disbursements as shown by the records were supported by can- 
celled checks and vouchers. 

The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 
30, 1937, was confirmed by correspondence with the depository. A summary of 
the balances on hand is as follows: 


General Fund—Exhibit “A”................... $13,160.38 
Special Funds—Exhibit “B”................ ee 


Total $37,733.87 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT “A” 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH ReEceEIPpTs AND DisBuRSEMENTS—GENERAL FuND 


From May 1, 1936 to Fune 30, 1937 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 


Constituent Members 
Associate Members 
Institutional Members 17, 088. 50 
—-—_——— _ $ 21,088.50 


Contributions: 


For General Support—General Education Board.............. 69,435.92 
Sales: 


Handbook—“‘American Universities and Colleges”. $ 4,749.99 
Psychological Tests 22,547.53 
“State Educational-Administrative Organization”. 220. 
“Testing Movement” and “Government and Edu-_ 
cational Organization” 
27,521.25 


Reimbursements for Administration of Grants: 


American Youth Commission—General Fund 
American Youth Commission—Pennsylvania Study 
American Youth Commission—Muncie Study... .. 
American Youth Commission—C.C.C. Study 
American Youth Commission—Dallas Study 
American Youth Commission—Maryland Study... 1,455. 
Conference Fund—Office of Education 321. 
Cooperative Test Fund. 
Cooperative Test Fund—Trade Account 427.01 ‘* 
—-—-- ,320. 
Federal Cultural Projects—Works Progress Ad- 
ministration 157. 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education....... 533. 
Financial Advisory Service es 
Studies and Services for Improvement of Educa- 
tional Opportunities of the Indians 27. 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. . 1,953. 
PelbetiedMabaie..............+00+...... 60.34 
a 8,881.74 
Miscellaneous: 


Interest 

Transfer of aaeener Balance from Personnel 
Methods. nee ace 

Sale of Old Equipment. . 


Total Receipts 
Cash on hand, May 1, 1936, American Security and Trust Co...... 14,290.14 


$142,477.54 








Financial Statements 


Administrative: DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 
CO ee ee ees $21,000.00 
Director Emeritus. .............. 8,750.00 
WE EG iisinceeaanop anes 10,500.00 
RR er er er 27,985.39 
————— $68,235.39 
D. C. Unemployment Taxes on Salaries......... 134.05 
Traveling Expenses: 
ee eee $ 4,192.58 
Executive Committee............ 1,294.00 
a 5,486.58 
NR eios saan ees ald dics vee eeda dew aeons 6,254.16 
Stationery, Printing, and Supplies.............. 1,919.81 
A ah ghasteis Ais Aelia ca lio 2 witha a ahaa rag io ons alte dae 1,244.82 
re Sr EI foo cand einmawenwe sees 1,075.68 
Se MP NINO ig 6c Secdceswacinsceseenae 3,236.62 
PPPCOGNS GG PUNCOION ook bis cc nis ctcc vice seccees 1,312.66 
Committees of Council: 
Measurement and Guidance................... $ 1,546.51 
Se SR ole, Sains os eeeWithicae dae 312.99 
PEOURET FUND BOOED. 60 ciiscccssccdvcvssees 135.53 
Ret sock Obs hes cake cueaeaeeeonece 215.82 
RUIN WIN i Sb ds daide tk sdicrecundeteces ain 5.10 
Publication: 
Educational Record: 
Expenses of Publication.......... $ 6,688.79 
Reprints...... (esCbitiess = Ae 
————— $ 8,688.48 
Less: Subscriptions. ........... $ 671.90 
Sales pone Kees 425.77 
ee 1,097 .67 
Projects: 0 
Psychological Test Experiment: 
Psychological Tests.............. $ 7,609.84 
Thurstone—General Expense..... 4,871.80 
ae $12,481.64 
Handbook—‘“‘American Universities and Colleges” 7,708.19 
Study of Primary Abilities: 
Planograph, Printing, etc......... $ 812.41 
Thurstone—General Expense... .. 2,950.00 
a 3,762.41 
Monograph on Examinations.................. 634.91 
Radio Conference (first)................0ceeeee 164.95 
iy. ee 4,086.09 
5th Joint Educational Conference in New York. 97 .66 
Preparing Report on Objective Writing in Amer- 
ican History Textbooks. .................... 300.00 
Purchase and Distribution to Institutional Mem- 
bers of Miscellaneous Books................. 945.28 


EE I ic ode acuta cadaeaed ie daebieetaubes 

Cash on hand, June 30, 1937, American Security and Trust Co.: 
eS LS Se re en Ee eo $12,988.35 
Handbook—“‘American Universities and Colleges” 172.03 
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$ 88,899.77 


2,215.95 


7,590.81 


30,610.63 


$129,317.16 


13,160.38 


$142,477.54 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XVIII 


1937 
JOON 6. 6 ieee ee a a ree 283-452 
BO as ane tte eaines 6bOR  GUDEE ci ccccrcddcctienc 453-613 
Supplement No. 10........... S. 1—S. 204 Bel with we/ / 


Tue EpucaTionaL Recorp is published four times a year, in the months 
of January, April, July, and October, by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. It is indexed in the Education Index. 

The index to Volume XVIII (January-October, 1937) includes the pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Educational Conference held in New York City, 
October 29 and 30, 1936, under the auspices of the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance and the Cooperative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education, the Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege of the Progressive Education Association, and the Educational Records 
Bureau. This report was published in October 1936 as Supplement 10 to 
THE EpucaTIonaL Recorp. Articles from this supplement may be identified 
in the index by the letter “S” in front of the page numbers. 
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Administrator and His Time, The, Raymond M. Hughes, 48-52. 

ALLEN, RicuHarp D., Testing and Guidance in a City Public School 
System, S. 82-92. 

American Council on Education Budget, 1937-38, and Receipts and 
Disbursements, May 1, 1936, to April 30, 1937, 445-46. 

American Council on Education, Financial Statements of, 599-603. 

American Council on Education, The Program of the, Raymond A. 
Kent, S. 49-63. 

Amos, Tuyrsa W., The College Extra-curriculum and the Personnel 
Point of View, 506-24. 

Are We Losing Sight of Worthy Ideals in Education? Otis E. Ran- 
dall, 496-505. 

Arts in American Education, The, Frederick P. Keppel, S. 93-97. 


Basic Responsibilities of General Education in America, Edmund E. 
Day, S. 8-22. 

BEANE, Don, and Reats, W. H., College Recruiting in Illinois, 
482-95. 

Britton, Ratpu D., Increasing Comparability of School Marks 
through Test Scores, S. 193-96. 
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Butts, R. Freeman, A Liberal Education and the Prescribed Cur- 
riculum in the American College, 548-64. 


CAMPBELL, RoserT L., Examinations in the Humanities, 565-73. 

Capen, SAMUEL P., The University as a Social Institution, 457-68. 

Cuamsers, M. M., The Tenure of State University Trustees, 125-36. 

Changing Values in Educational Measurement, E. F. Lindquist, S. 
64-81. 

Cité Universitaire of the University of Paris, The, Auguste V. Desclos, 
5-11. 

Capp, Gorpon R., Educational Implications found in Great Federal 
Projects, 90-106. 

College Extra-curriculum and the Personnel Point of View, The, 
Thyrsa W. Amos, 506-24. 

College Recruiting in Illinois, Don Beane and W. H. Reals, 482-95. 

Community School Education, An Experiment in, Samuel Everett, 
532-47. 

Concept of Regionalism in Higher Education, The, O. J. Hagen, 
147-58. 

Contemporary Life and the Social Studies Curriculum, Eugene Hilton, 
469-81. 

Contributors to This Issue, 4, 146, 286, 457. 

Cooperative Aids for Financial Problems, Lloyd Morey, 377-87. 

Council at Work, The, 137-41, 274-82, 447-52, 592-97. 

Cow.ey, W. H., A Preface to the Principles of Student Counseling, 
217-34. 

Cultivating “Will-ful” Giving, Archie M. Palmer, 107-24. 

Current Organization Problems of State Departments of Education, 
Payson Smith, 172-81. 

Curriculum, Contemporary Life and the Social Studies, Eugene Hil- 
ton, 469-81. 

Curriculum in the American College, A Liberal Education and the 
Prescribed, R. Freeman Butts, 548-64. 

Curriculum, The Place of Modern Problems in the, Hugh B. Wood, 
525-31. 


Day, Epmunp E., Basic Responsibilities of General Education in 
America, S. 8-22. 

Deeper Significance of the Youth Problem, The, George Johnson, 
422-30. 
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Desctos, Aucuste V., The Cité Universitaire of the University of 
Paris, 5-11. 


Education for the Middle of the Road, William F. Russell, 159-71. 

Education in the Present World Crisis, William Alanson White, 235-41. 

Educational Implications Found in Great Federal Projects, Gordon R. 
Clapp, 90-106. 

Educational Records Bureau: Committee Reports, Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of Institutional Members of the, S. 160-70. 

Educational Records Bureau, Symposium: Experiences of Schools Hold- 
ing Membership in the, S. 171-204. 

Eetts, WALTER Crossy, The Scholastic Ability of Secondary School 
Pupils, 53-67. 

EMBREE, Epwin R., Rural Education and the Teacher, S. 139-51. 

Endowment Income and Investments, 1926-35, A. Robert Seass, 182- 
202. 

English Examination, The Problem of the, John M. Stalnaker, S. 35-48. 

Evaluating Educational Programs, Some Fundamentals in, Burton P. 
Fowler, S. 23-34. 

Everett, SAMUEL, An Experiment in Community School Education, 
532-47. 

Examinations in the Humanities, Robert L. Campbell, 565-73. 

Experiment in Community School Education, An, Samuel Everett, 
532-47. 


Federal Projects, Educational Implications Found in, Gordon R. Clapp, 
90-106. 

Financial Problems, Cooperative Aids for, Lloyd Morey, 377-87. 

Financial Statements of the American Council on Education, 599-603. 

Foreign Students on the American Campus, Charles D. Hurrey, 574-79. 

Fow er, Burton P., Some Fundamentals in Evaluating Educational 
Programs, S. 23-34. 

, What Is Important in Education? 431-44. 

Freedoms of Speech, Relationship of the, Chester H. Rowell, 401-11. 

FRENCH, JOHN R. P., The Use of Case Histories in Guidance, S. 
180-83. 

FRogLICcHER, Hans, Jr., Study Habits and Skills, S. 171-79. 





Gates, ArTHUR I., The Psychological Basis of Remedial Reading, S. 
109-23. 
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General Education in America, Basic Responsibilities of, Edmund E. 
Day, S. 8-22. 

Governmental Administration, Relation of Education to, Leon C. 
Marshall, 412-21. 

Guidance, The Use of Case Histories in, John R. P. French, S. 180-83. 


Hacen, O. J., The Concept of Regionalism in Higher Education, 
147-58. 

Hitton, Euceneg, Contemporary Life and the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum, 469-81. 

Hucues, RaymMonp M., The Administrator and His Time, 48-52. 

Humanities, Examinations in the, Robert L. Campbell, 565-73. 

Hurrey, CuHarves D., Foreign Students on the American Campus, 
574-79. 


Ideals in Education, Are We Losing Sight of Worthy? Otis E. Ran- 
dall, 496-505. 

Implications of Radio as a Social and Educational Phenomenon, The, 
Howard W. Odum, 27-47. 

Increasing Comparability of School Marks through Test Scores, Ralph 
D. Britton, S. 193-96. 

Independent Schools Advisory Committee (Educational Records Bu- 
reau), report of, S. 160-62. 

Individual Differences in Relation to Guidance, The Persistence of, 
Galen Jones, S. 197-204. 

Informal Question and Answer Session, S. 152-59. 

Integration of Personality in Secondary Schools, The, Percy G. Kam- 
merer, S. 98-108. 


Jackson, Netson A., Tests and Scholastic Guidance, S. 189-92. 

JouHnson, GeorGe, The Deeper Significance of the Youth Problem, 
422-30. 

Jones, GALEN, The Persistence of Individual Differences in Relation 
to Guidance, S. 197-204. 

Judge Speaks for Education, A, M. Ernest Townsend, 211-16. 


KaMMERER, Percy G., The Integration of Personality in Secondary 
Schools, S. 98-108. 

Kent, Raymonp A., Mirrors of Education, 388-400. 

, The Program of the American Council on Education, S. 49-63. 
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KeEppeEL, Freperick P., The Arts in American Education, S. 93-97. 
Kose, Parke R., A Plea for Presidents, 68-74. 
KotTscHNIG, WALTER M., Limiting Student Enrollments, 354-67. 


Leadership or Regimentation in Higher Education, Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven, 345-53. 

Liberal Education and the Prescribed Curriculum in the American 
College, A, R. Freeman Butts, 548-64. 

Limiting Student Enrollments, Walter M. Kotschnig, 354-67. 

Linpouist, E. F., Changing Values in Educational Measurement, S. 
64-81. 


MacCrackEN, JOHN H., These Twenty Years, 331-44. 

Many, C. R., A Prophet in His Own Country, 203-10. 

MarsHALL, LEon C., The Relation of Education to Governmental 
Administration, 412-21. 

Measurement, Changing Values in Educational, E. F. Lindquist, S. 
64-81. 

Measuring Primary Abilities, A New Concept of Intelligence and a 
New Method of, L. L. Thurstone, S. 124-38. 

Mirrors of Education, Raymond A. Kent, 388-400. 

MitcHe.i, W. N., The Relation of Schools of Business to Colleges 
of Engineering and Law, 242-51. 

Morey, Luioyp, Cooperative Aids for Financial Problems, 377-87. 


New Concept of Intelligence and a New Method of Measuring Pri- 
mary Abilities, A, L. L. Thurstone, S. 124-38. 
New Social Studies Test, Sydney V. Rowland, S. 184-88. 


Ovum, Howarp W., The Implications of Radio as a Social and Edu- 
cational Phenomenon, 27-47. 


PALMER, ARCHIE M., Cultivating “Will-ful” Giving, 107-24. 

Persistence of Individual Differences in Relation to Guidance, The, 
Galen Jones, S. 197-204. 

Personnel Point of View, The College Extra-curriculum and the, 
Thyrsa W. Amos, 506-24. 

Place of Modern Problems in the Curriculum, The, Hugh B. Wood, 
525-31. 
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PLANT, JAMEs S., The Responsibility of Psychiatry to the Field of Edu- 
cation, 12-26. 

Plea for Presidents, A, Parke R. Kolbe, 68-74. 

Political Concepts and Secondary Education, George F. Zook, 75-89. 

Preface, S. 3-7. 

Preface to the Principles of Student Counseling, A, W. H. Cowley, 
217-34. 

President’s Annual Report, The, George F. Zook, 290-330. 

Problem of the English Examination, The, John M. Stalnaker, S. 
35-48. 

Program of the American Council on Education, The, Raymond A. 
Kent, S. 49-63. 

Prophet in His Own Country, A, C. R. Mann, 203-10. 

Psychiatry, Responsibility of, to the Field of Education, James S. Plant, 
12-26. 

Psychological Basis of Remedial Reading, The, Arthur I. Gates, S. 
109-23. 

Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, The 1936, L. L. 
Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, 252-73. 

Public Schools Advisory Committee (Educational Records Bureau), 
report of, Albert B. Meredith, chairman, S. 168-70. 


Radio as a Social and Educational Phenomenon, Implications of, 
Howard W. Odum, 27-47. 

RANDALL, Otis E., Are We Losing Sight of Worthy Ideals in Educa- 
tion? 496-505. 

Reading, The Psychological Basis of Remedial, Arthur I. Gates, S. 
109-23. 

Reats, W. H. and Beane, Don, College Recruiting in Illinois, 482-95. 

Regimentation in Higher Education, Leadership or, Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven, 345-53. 

Regionalism, Concept of, in Higher Education, O. J. Hagen, 147-58. 

Relation of Education to Governmental Administration, The, Leon C. 
Marshall, 412-21. 

Relation of Schools of Business to Colleges of Engineering and Law, 
The, W. N. Mitchell, 242-51. 

Relations between Elementary and Secondary Schools, Committee on 

(Educational Records Bureau), report of, Charles B. Weld, chair- 

man, S. 162-64. 
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Relationship of the Various Freedoms of Speech, The, Chester H. Ro- 
well, 401-11. 

Responsibility of Psychiatry to the Field of Education, The, James S. 
Plant, 12-26. 

Role of the University in the Modern World, The, George F. Zook, 
580-91. 

Rowe.t, CuesTer H., The Relationship of the Various Freedoms of 
Speech, 401-11. 

RowLanp, SypNEY V., New Social Studies Test, S. 184-88. 

Rural Education and the Teacher, Edwin R. Embree, S. 139-51. 

Russet, WILLIAM F., Education for the Middle of the Road, 159-71. 

RUTHVEN, ALEXANDER G., Leadership or Regimentation in Higher 
Education, 345-53. 


Scholastic Ability of Secondary School Pupils, The, Walter Crosby 
Eells, 53-67. 

School and College Relations, Committee on (Educational Records 
Bureau), report of, Eugene R. Smith, chairman, S. 164-67. 

Schools of Business, Relation of, to Colleges of Engineering and Law, 
W. N. Mitchell, 242-51. 

Seass, A. Ropert, Endowment Income and Investments, 1926-35, 
182-202. 
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